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THE VALENTINt. 

The subjoined engraving, the design of which is from the 
graceful pencil of Rowse, is more eloquent than words. A lady, 
and a fair one, is planged in a blissful reverie, pursuing the train 
of images awakened by the valentine missive she bas just been 
reading and which lies, as it has fallen, in her lap. The favored 
King Charles spaniel is watching his pretty mistress with his 
bright little eyes, as if an almost human jealousy divined her 
secret. Without the ellipse we have Cupid performing the office 
of Mercury, and again in his own roguish character, with bow 
and shafts. Next week the anniversary of St. Valentine occurs, 
and it is perhaps because the bishop lost his bead, that so many 
heads are turned on this occasion. No one can estimate how 
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much love there is in the world, till he reckons up the number of 
booksellers’ stores, and the reams of paper devoted to the service of 
Cupid. There must be a great demand to cause such a supply. 
And this periodical outpouring of affection embraces all classes— 
for here you find the penny valentine and the one sold under cost, 
owing to the hardness of the times, for five hundred dollars. It 
is not a little amusing to watch the purchasers of these wares. 
Here comes a verdant youth from the rural districts—verdant, 
but pure and innocent in his feelings, one hand immersed ina 
pocket convulsively clutching the coin he has made up his mind 
to expend for a pictorial expression of his passion. He colors 
up to the roots of his hair when he asks for a valentine, and as 
soon as he has obtained it, throws it into his bell-crowned hat, 
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adds his bandanna by way of wadding and disappears. He is 
perhaps followed by a cooler dealer in the article, who “ has kiss- 
ed and has prattled with fifty fair maids ;” he is a wholesale pur- 
chaser of valentines, and designs them only as compliments. 
He is succeeded by a roguish maiden, who is very choice in her 
selection. She is evidently untouched by Cupid’s shafts—in 
“maiden meditation fancy free,” and has a mind to send off a 
batch of missives, written in disguised hands to create a flutter- 
ing in the hearts of her acquaintances, and thus they come and 
go. We are not sorry that St. Valentine’s day is so generally 
celebrated—we need more relaxation than we have hitherto in- 
dulged in, and the number of holidays is not sufficiently large to 
be alarming. 
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STBBL AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SHADOWS ON THE CURTAIN-—AND THE HEART. 


Wuew young Stanley left the widow’s, he drove to another 
house in one of the by-strects, opening from Hanover Street, 
where he left the sleigh, after giving certain orders to the black, 
which the latter promised faithfully to execute. Entering the house 
without knocking, the young man went up one flight of stairs and 
entered a room at the head of the stairs. Clarence Grey, seated 
at a table covered with books and manuscripts, rose to mect him, 
and seemed by his manner to have anticipated his visit. 

“Well, my friend, how goes it with you!” asked Clarence. 
“Do you bring me good news of the temper of your people ?” 

“They are prepared to resist farther encroachments to the last 
extremity. We are collecting arms and ammunition in quantities, 
to which every day adds its tribute ; and any attempts to disarm 
us would prodace the consequences the British authorities seck to 
prevent.” 

“Jt is well,” replied Clarence. “I know that such an attempt 
will be made, and when the colonists are defenceless, Gage hopes 
to reduce them to submission.” 

“ But they never can be defenceless,” said the yeoman, his eye 
kindling as he spoke. “ He can never get possession of our arms 
and ainmu nition. 
nature to fight upon our side—rugged hills, stern defiles, thick 
woods. Our agricultural implements would become, in the last 
extremity, formidable arms in the hands of freemen. 
and axe would make bloody w for an invading column, and 
secure an honorable death at legt, if not victory.” 

“Give me your hand, Stanley,” said Clarence, “TI see you 
have caught the true spirit of our leaders. Believe me, with such 
a spirit, and in such a cause, failure is impossible. Now hear 
me—the plan I have hinted at will certainly be attempted. 
Troops will most certainly be sent into the adjacent country—to 
all those local centres where military stores are likely to be found. 
But you shall not be taken unawares; bold and vigilant spirits 
are at work in this town, who sleep not, neither night nor day. 
Yon shall have ample warning when the hour of action comes.” 

“T long for the first drum-beat !”’ said the young man. 

“ You will hear it ere long,” said Clarence Grey; “and now 
jet me initiate you somewhat into the position and prospects of 
our cause.” 

The young men passed a long while in an earnest conversation, 
the details of which would hardly interest the reader. When 
Stanley thought it time to go, Grey accompanied him, and so 
much did he still have to communicate, that, instead of going 
directly to the widow’s in Hanover Strect, they continued 
their walk along Tremont Street, towards the Common. It 
was here that they unexpectedly met Eleanor walking with the 
disguised Lady O’Halloran, and engaged in earnest conversation, 
so earnest, indeed, that she did not notice or answer the salutation 
of the two young men. 

“You know Miss Williams, then ?” asked Stanley. 

“] have some acquaintance with her,” replied Grey, making an 
effort to conceal his emotion. 

“ Then perhaps you can tell me, Mr. Grey, who the young gen- 
tleman is that is with her. They seem very intimate.” 

“T do not know him.” . 

“ He is evidently a young fellow of fashion,” said the young 
farmer, turning and gazing after him. “A rich laced hat and 
cloak. Probably some young cornet, for his dress is half military. 
I thought Eleanor sympathized too warmly with us to associate 
with our enemies.” 

“A woman’s heart is a riddle,” answered Grey, bitterly. 
“ How we deceive ourselves when we rank them but little lower 
than the angels. I dare swear her mother knows not of this new 
acquaintance.” 

“Very likely. But let us turn back, Mr. Grey, if you please. 
It is getting late, and I really must be on my way. I feel a little 
uneasy, though I have a pass for the lines on the Neck.” 

“Turn back, by all means,” answered Grey, who secretly de- 
sired to follow Eleanor. The young men retraced their steps in 
silence, Grey keeping his eyes fixed upon the shadowy forms of 
the persons who had so deeply interested him. He traced them 
as far as Lady O’Halloran’s door. The young men then passed 
on in company, until nearly arrived at Mrs. Williams’s, when 
Grey halted and held out his hand, saying : 

“T will bid you good-night here, my friend.” 

“What! I tha&ght you were coming in.” 

“I had forgotten a little business. Perhaps I may yet see you 
a moment before you start. Good night.” 

As soon as Stanley had left him, Clarence returned directly to 
Tremont Street, and, without reflecting how idie such conduct was, 

osted himself opposite Lady O’Halloran’s, and stood staring at 

> house, as if in expectation that some circumstance would reveal 
the mystery he so much desired to see enlightened. The house 
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But should he accomplish that—we have still | 


and here the snow-white curtain that fell before it, framed in the 
heavier damask draperies, was brilliantly illuminated by the full 
giare of the lustre within. 

On this curtain, after he had watched some time, fell the black 
shadows of two figures. The pure outlines of one could only be 
those of Eleanor—the other was the figure of a young man. 
They came close together. An arm encircled the slender waist 
Clarence had never dared to touch, and the lips of the male shad- 
ow were pressed to the young brow bent to receive the kiss. 
Smothering a deep groan, Clarence sprang from the accursed 
spot, with a darker shadow on his heart than that which had re- 
vealed the inconstancy of his mistress. He rushed in the direc- 
tion of the widow’s, and had entered her house, before he asked 
himself with what purpose he went there. Why should he tell the 
widow what he had seen ?. There were probably no secrets between 
mother and daughter. He had been rejected; but did that give 
him any claim to bar the advances of another? No; he must 
bear his burden—he must conceal his grief—he must strive with 
the passion that unmanned him, and strangle it. If happiness 
were lost to him, labor and duty were before him yet. Hastily 
subduing the external traces of his emotion, he entered the par- 
lor, and was soon engaged in careless conversation with the 
inmates. 

In a few minutes Eleanor returned. She started with surprise 
on seeing Grey ; but her emotion, though it tinged her cheek with 
searlet, was far from being an unpleasant one. Indeed, the frank- 
ness of her nature did not allow her to disguise the pleasure that 
surprised her, and her words and manner betrayed her, as she 
greeted the guest cordially, and extended her hand to him. 

Clarence affected not to sce the motion, and hoped, coolly, that 
Miss Williams was well. 

“Tam quite well, thank you; but you, Mr. Grey, are looking 
quite pale and poorly. I’m afraid you study too hard.” 

“<I think so myself sometimes,” answered Grey, fixing his eyes 
upon her. “There are cases where ignorance is bliss. The spirit 
of inquiry sometimes leads us to despair.” 

“ Yon are surely not going, Mr. Grey,” said the widow, as her 
visitor rose. 

“T have engagements that cannot be put off,” said the young 
man, once more turning his eyes upon Eleanor, and emphasizing 
his words with intention—“engagements of duty and honor, to 
which I am never false! Friends and foes know always where to 
find me!” 

“T trust you have plenty of the former and none of the latter,” 
said Eleanor, speaking with effort. 

“It is often difficult to tell them apart,” said Grey ; and not 
trusting himself with farther speech, he took his leave. 

In a few minutes more, the jingle of bells announced the arri- 
val of Cesar and the sleigh. Stanley and his fair friend were 
ready, and with a kind farewell to the widow and her daughter, 
they took their seats and were soon dashing swiftly towards the 
Neck, the balls flying from Robin’s heels and bouncing against 
the dasher and the rough coat of the driver. Every now and then 
Cesar laid the whip across the colt’s back, notwithstanding he 
tightened the reins as he approached the guard-house on the 
Neck. 

“ What are you doing that for?” asked Lucy. “ Don’t let him 
abuse the horse, Harry. One moment he whips him, and then he 
holds him in. He'll fret him so that nobody can do anything 
with him.” 

“Am I right, Mass’ ’Taniey?” asked the black, appealing to the 
young man. 

“ Go ahead,” said Stanley. 

“ ] thought you had more feeling for a horse, Harry,” said the 
girl, reproachfally. 

“The black knows how to drive,”’ said Stanley. 
alone.” 

Lucy pouted and was silent. As they approached the lines, the 
gates were closed, as they expected. The sentinel challenged 
them, and Stanley replied by exhibiting a pass. The corporal of 
the guard turned out and came to the side of the sleigh. He wore 
a foraging cap, and was smoking a long pipe, just lighted, the 
wind, &s he came into the open air, sweeping a long trail of sparks 
from the bowl. As Cmsar turned suddenly round on his seat to 
look at the new-comer, he awkwardly struck the pipe with his whip 
and broke it. The bowl fell shattered to the earth, and the fire 
was immediately extinguished on the snow. 

“You stupid black dog!” said the corporal; “what do you 
mean by that ?” P 

“ Berry sorry, Massa Redcoat ; nebber do so nex’ time.” 

“I'd rap you on the head if I didn’t think it was labor lost,” 
said the corporal. 

“Try um massa—better, p’raps,” said the negro, grinning. 

“Silence, you imp of darkness !” said the soldier. ‘“ Well, Mr. 
Stanley, if that’s your name, you know I can’t let you pass with- 
out examining the contents of your sleigh.” 

“We have nothing here to speak of,” said Stanley, opening the 
buffalo robes ; “a few bundles of dry goods and a bandbox full of 
women’s knicknacks.” 

“It’s all right, I dare say,” said the soldier; “but I must have 
an eye to your baggage, for all that. So I’ll lead your horse to 
the light.” 

He stepped forward and laid his hand upon Robin’s check. A 
furious shake of the head, a plunge and a sweeping side-stroke 
from the animal’s near fore leg was the unexpected result of this 
manceuvre. 

“ What the deuce is in the horse *” cried the soldier, recoiling. 
“ You get out and take hold of him, darkey.” 

“Golly, Massa Redcoat, nobody can take hold ob his head in 


him 


was dark, with the exception of one window on the second floor, 


de night time. He’s bound to go home; and I'd ’vise you, as a 


Christian frien’ and bradder, to open dem are gates, or he’ll 
charge troo ’em, to de intricate peril ob our lives.” 

As if in corroboration of the assertion, the fiery horse stood 
nearly bolt upright on his hind legs and shook himself furiously, 
coming down upon all fours again with a snort. 

“ What an ugly brate !” cried the corporal. 

“ Yes, Massa Corporal, he’s a fiend in garnet,” replied the ne- 
gro. ‘“ Woa! ho! ho! Robin.” 

High reared the horse again. This time he struck the gate 
with his feet and shook the whole structure. 

“ Away with you, in the fiend’s name!” said the soldier, fling- 
ing wide the gate. 

No shaft ever flew swifter from a steel cross-bow than that 
horse, as he dashed through the gateway, and covering the ground 
closely, like a greyhound coursing, made play over the snow at a 
tremendous rate ; the snow-balls flew from his heels against the 
dasher in a continuous volley, as, with ears laid back and neck 
stretched out, he darted over the whitened road, now gleaming 
broad silver path in the full rays of the high risen moon. 

“Dat’s you, Robin!” shouted the black, cracking his whip ; 
“hie ’way, hic way, hie ‘way, dah! Yah! yah! dem’s ’um, 
Mass’ ’Tanley. Hurrah for our side !” 

“You see now, Lucy,” said the young man to his companion, 
“why Cmsar treated the colt with such apparent cruelty on the 
Neck.” 

“ 1 see that he rendered him almost unmanageable at the time.” 

“Very true; if it hadn’t been for that the corporal would 


have overhauled our sleigh.” 
“Well, I guess he wouldn’t have disturbed my calicocs and 
ribbons.” 


“No; but there are other dry goods in the sleigh.” 

“ Five hundred ball cartridges and a hundred pounds ob powder, 
Miss Lucy!” cried the black. 

“* Good heavens !” cried the girl. 

“ All right now, Miss Lucy.” But I tell you, I felt a kind of 
streaky wen I see dat British hoss-a-fire lumberin’ up to de sleigh, 
smoking a pipe in de high ole wind. I see him out ob de corner 
ob my eye—which is built bulgin’, like a bull’s, at my ’tickler re- 
quest, so that I can see both fore and aft—and I kind ob slapped 
my whiplash ober backwards, slantin’dicularly, and obliterated de 
whole smokin’ arrangement. Den you see, I've taught de colt 
when I say, woa, ho! ho! ho! with a tickler nemphasis, to rare 
and pitch ; it’s only fun wen folk tinks he’s in a tearin’ passion. 
And dat’s de way we got off. Now, Miss Lucy, please don’t tell 
de deacon how I licked de colt ; and please don’t say nuffin’ about 
my teachin’ him to rare, and nuffin’ whatsomdever ’bout the rate 
I streaked him at, ’cause it wont hurt him no how, and afore I go 
to bed dis night I'll rab him down as dry as a bone.” 

The young lady promised silence, and the party, continuing 
their course at a high rate of speed, reached home in some min- 
utes less than two hours from the time of leaving Boston. Lucy 
was escorted home by Stanley, and, before they retired for the 
night, he and the black had secured their dangerous cargo in a 
place of safety. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PROJECTED FLIGHT. 

Tne same slovenly boy who had handed Paul Bolton the card 
which led to his acquaintance with the fortune-teller, might have 
been seen prowling about the door of Sir Ashley’s quarters, in 
Tremont Street, one winter morning, varying his lurking guard 
by turning cart-wheels and summersets, walking on his hands 
and standing like a reversed caryatid, head downwards, against the 
wall of the King’s Chapel burying-ground. 

Mr. Paul Bolton sallying forth to take an airing, was saluted 
by a prospect of the soles of the boy’s boots, and fearing the young 
gentleman might die of apoplexy, took him by the ankles, set 
him on his feet, and then asked him what he was doing there. 

The gymnastic young gentleman jerked his right thumb over 
his shoulder and replied that he wanted him, and being required 
to specify the individual answering to the pronoun, condescended 
to reply the “‘ fortune-teller.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Bolton, eyeing the diminutive and 
old-headed being before him with a contemptuous glance ; “ per- 
haps I'll look in there in the course of the day.” 

“ That wont do, master,” said the urchin, planting his feet 
apart, setting his arms a-kimbo, and looking up saucily in Paul's 
face. “‘ You're to go there, straight off, Something important.” 

“OQ, very well!” replied Paul, “be off with you and say I'll 
follow hard upon your heels.” 

The Mercury of the Fates threw half-a dozen consecutive sum- 
mersets and then taking to his legs, ran off with the speed of & 
greyhound. Mr. Paul Bolton followed more leisurely. More 
than one laced hat was touched in answer to his nod, and more 
than one fine lady smiled a recognition as he passed. As for two 
vulgar dogs of soldiers who used to be his room-mates, and now 
saluted him cordially—he didn’t know them. 

In this way, patronizing aristocrats and scorning the canaille, 
Paul marched to the fortune-teller’s, where, after enraging the vi- 
rago who waited upon the door with his usual ironical compli- 
ments, he made his way iato the sanctum of the diviner. 

“ You sent for me, and I am here,” said the adventurer, throw- 
ing himself into a chair, and eyeing with satisfaction his elegantly 
polished English boots, and the swelling contour of his lower 
limbs. 

“ Yes,” replied the fortune-teller, “I have some intelligence 
that may possibly surprise you !” 

“ My dear friend,” said Bolton, “ nothing you can tell me cat 
possibly surprise me. In the great world in which I move, to be 
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surprised is the absurdest of solecisms—and we of the upper circle 
hear of the death of a horse or the loss of a friend with the same 
unruffled equanimity of temper.” 

“TI congratulate you on your being able to bear the loss of 
a friend,” said the fortune-teller. “For you are about to lose 
one who professes to be such.” 

“ As how?” inquired Paul, raising his eyebrows incredulously. 

“ Sir Ashley Glenville is going to Halifax.” 

“ Impossible !” cried Bolton, with an oath, springing to his 
feet, and forgetting his late boast as he resumed his barrack- 
room expressions and gestures. “Has the old scoundrel dared, 
without consulting me !—but this is nonsense—you are jesting.” 

“1 never jest!” said the fortune-teller. “ And you know that 
my information is always accurate. Sir Ashley is certainly going 
to Halifax.” 

“ Then I go with him, that’s all,” said Paul, settling himself 
into his chair again. . 

“Pardon me,” said the fortune-teller, “that, I fear, will be 
more easily said than done. He has made his arrangements for 
the passage without mentioning your name.” 

“Then I'll engage a passage for myself on board the same 
vessel.” 

“Sir Ashley has been too deep for you. He goes on board a 
government vessel—the Spiteful cutter, as bearer of despatches 
to the commandant at Halifax. He solicited the employ, being 
desirous of absenting himself for a short time from Boston. The 
despatches are sealed—but I have read their contents.” 

“You!” 

“TI can read through foolscap and vellum, you know,” said the 
fortune-teller, smiling. 

“You can read through stone walls, I believe,” muttered 
Bolton. 

“ Well then,” continued the fortune-teller, “ you will credit me 
when I add that Sir Ashley Glenville has engaged a state-room 
for a female companion.” 

“A female companion! Her name ?” 

“ That I could not mention.” 

“Tt can hardly be the girl. Lady O’Halloran—he has seen 
more of her of late,” he muttered, half to himself. ‘Can she 
have played me false and connived at Sir Ashley’s giving me the 
slip? Fools! they little know the man they would hoodwink. 
I thank you, my old friend, for this information. What service 
can I do you in retarn? I am well aware there is no such thing 
as disinterestedness in this world.” 

“Promise that if possible, you will prevent Sir Ashley’s leav- 
ing Boston—that you will aid me in trying to pmevent it.” 

“Old man !” said Bolton, dashing his hand upon the table, 
“he shall never leave town—without me—alive! Rely on that. 
And now let me go, I must probe this affair to the bottom.” 

Paul Bolton retraced his steps from the fortunc-teller’s with 
much more speed than he had used in approaching it. He notic- 
ed no one in the street, and soon the brazen knocker at Lady 
O’Halloran’s front door pealed with his vigorous alarunt. 

He was admitted immediately, and without stopping to ask a 
question of the servant, bounded up the staircase, and flung him- 
self into the boudoir. The hostess, though taken by surprise at 
the abrupt entrance of the visitor, was perfectly calm and uncon- 
cerned. Bolton dropped languidly into an arm-chair. 

“Upon my word, my lady, those stairs take a man’s breath 
away.” 

“T thought you looked agitated.” 

“ An affection of the heart—madam—but that must be quite 
an ordinary complaint with those who visit you.” 

“ My dear Mr. Bolton, you overwhelm me.” 

“T don’t see, my lady,” continued Bolton, “how you can con- 
trive to exist in this wretchedly dull town—where there is noth- 
ing more attractive than the society of a set of officers all built 
on the same model and trained in the same school. Don’t you 
regret London—with its balls and routes and drawing-rooms ?” 

“T know very little of London life.” 

“Well—Paris then! ‘Don’t you regret Paris! dear, delightful 
Paris 

“T am contented here.” 

“ Really ?” asked Bolton, scrutinizing the lady closely, as he 
spoke. 

“ Really and truly, sir.” 

“ And have no intention of leaving it!” 

“ None whatever, I assure you.” 

“Then I shall have to push my inquiries elsewhere,” said 
Bolton. “You can’t probably answer the question I was about 
to ask you.” 

“ Let me hear it at least I can judge better then.” 

“Well, then, I wanted to know why Sir Ashley Glenville was 
going to leave Boston so suddenly !”’ 

“Sir Ashley Glenville going to leave Boston!” exclaimed 
Lady O’ Halloran, turning deadly pale in spite of the rouze upon 
her cheeks. 

““Fthought perhaps it might be a bridal trip—though he had 
not imparted any matrimonial project to me.” 

“A bridal trip—and why a bridal trip ?” cried the lady. “I 
command you to speak out.” 

“ Why, then, my lady, if I must, I must. To make a short 
Story of it, E have learned—no matter when or how—that Sir 
Ashley Glenville is on the eve of sailing for Halifax in the Spite- 
ful cutter, and that he has secured a state-room for a lady.” 

“Eleanor Williams!’ exclaimed Lady O'Halloran. “ He 
hopes to. wim her. But he mistakes her character and heart. 
Were he to throw millions at her feet, she would never accept him. 
She loves another. Now hear me, Paul Bolton; this matter is 
of dear concern to me. Let me manage this affair—I promise 


you that I will not lose sight of your interests, if you are true to 
mine. Yon shall not be parted from Sir Ashley, except by your 
own volition, and on terms entirely satisfactory to myself. I 
knew the cutter was about to sail—though they keep her move- 
ments secret. If the wind serves she weighs anchor this evening. 
She lies now at the end of Long wharf, and is fully equipped 
for a cruise. Dare you trust me with the management of this 
affair ?”’ 

Paul Bolton preserved a thoughtful silence for some time and 
then he said : 

“ Yes, I'll trust you, my lady.” 

“ And obey my directions ‘” 

“ To the letter.” 

“Very well. Don’t let Sir Ashley suspect that you have the 
slightest knowledge of his projected movements. Tell him you 
are going out of town for the rest of the day, and may not be 
back at night. Then communicate with me again, and soon.” 

“T will do as you direct, my lady.” 

Leaving Lady O'Halloran to plan and scheme, Paul returned 
to his patron, who received him with a wearied and uneasy smile. 

“My dear patron and benefactor, how do you find yourself 
to-day ?” inquired Bolton, with much appearance of interest. 

“T am quite well, Mr. Bolton. Don’t I look so ?”’ 

“‘ Rather pale and feeble,” answered Bolton, shaking his head. 

“T haven't felt better or younger for years,” said the colonel, 
with animation. 

“ My dear Sir Ashley, I am delighted on two accounts ; first, 
because your health is as precious to me as my own, and always 
interests me—and secondly, because, to-day, I was planning a 
little excursion into the country which might detain me over 
night.” 

“ Well, I’m sure there’s nothing to prevent your going,” said 
the baronet, briskly. 

“My dear Ashley, you forget that it is as hard for me to leave 
you as for alover to quit his mistress even for asingle day. You 
know my soul is wedded to yours.” 

“T beg, Mr. Bolton, you will not think it necessary to tie your- 
self forever to my footsteps, like my shadow,” said the colonel, 
rather impatiently. 

“ Ah,” answered Bolton, with a hypocritical sigh, “I place a 
stricter construction on my duty. The Germans have a pleasant 
tale that is apropos. A certain man, living in a certain house, 
was haunted by an imp—a very unpleasant character, with cloven 
feet, forked tail, and horits—and addicted to the ungentlemanly 
practice of substituting brimstone for tobacco. My German 
friend was so annoyed by the constant presence of his familiar, 
that he concluded, at last, to change his residence, and according- 
ly, he placed all his household effects in a cart and started for his 
new home, congratulating himself that he had got rid of his per- 
tinacious acquaintance in the horns and tail. But as this thought 
passed through his mind, the cover of a churn was lifted, and the 
omnipresent imp poked out his head, nodded, and remarked 
pleasantly, ‘I’m going too.’ ” 

“What do you mean by that story?” asked the baronet, 
looking daggers at his friend. 

“ Nothing—Sir Ashley, nothing—unless to add, that for fear 
you should regard me as the German did his familiar, I meant 
to absent myself a whole day.” 

“ Be careful of yourself, Bolton.” 

“ For your sake, certainly.” 

As Paul passed down the stairs and into the street, he muttered 
to himself : 

“Leave you! Never till death do us twain part. Ha! ha! 
does hé think to whistle me down the wind at his pleasure? Col- 


onel Sir Ashley Glenville, you may go to Halifax, if you please, 
but like the imp in the legend, ‘ I’m going too.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FLIGHT OF SIR ASHLEY GLENVILLE. 
SIR ASHLEY GLENVILLE TO ELEANOR WILLIAMS. 


“Dearest Eveanor :—For why should I not give you the 
epithet coupled with your name in all my thoughts, sleeping or 
waking ? How often have I deplored the rudeness of my bear- 
ing when I last accosted you. But could you look into my heart 
—could you read there its hopes and wishes—could you but see 
your image there enshrined like a Madonna, you would pardon 
my want of self-control, for you could understand it. You would 
know, too, that no thought of mine ever wronged you. Did I 
say aught at our last meeting that conveyed a different impression ? 
If so, charge it te a confusion of ideas, that did not permit me to 
control my utterance. 

“ Eleanor, I know that in offering you my hand and fortune, I 
tender you that which is valueless for that which is above all 
price. The world may regard my name and gold as a rich guer- 
don for a humble maiden; but I shall not share their views. 
The richest gifts the devotee can heap upon the altar do not en- 
hance its purity or measure its value. And you may despise 
these worldly gifts. Ican picture your look of serene disdain 
when your eyes rest on this allusion to worldly goods. And yet, 
Eleanor, it is this same gold that sharpens the steel of the assassin, 
spurs the zeal of the politician, commands the smile of beauty, 
and strings the sinews of war. Gold and steel divide the empire 
of the world. But gold has its mission of good as well as evil. 
I¢ sometimes comes like a ministering spirit. If we have a right 
to despise it for itself and for ourselves, we cannot reject its 
agency of good to others. You will pardon me if I allude to 
your circumstances ; but I am well aware that your mother is 
poor, and dependent upon your exertions for her support. Sup- 
pose you fuil her—it is not always youth that outlives age. Ab! 


Miss Williams, what a painful subject is there for contemplation! 
Secure for her protection, secure for her declining years, peace, 
comfort, luxury. As your mother she will be as dear to me as 
my own. 

“ Were I not certain that your hand and heart are free, I would 
assume your disdain as a fixed feeling and a permanent rejec- 
tion of my suit. But I know that your fate is linked to that of 
no human being save your mother. You are then free to accept 
or to reject me. Pause, reflect, I conjure you, before you adopt 
the latter alternative. I am older than yourself, it is true, but 
time and care have drawn no furrows on my face. It is not in 
despair of conquest that I turn from the brilliant circle to which 
my name is the password, and address myself to you. Iam un- 
accustomed to the frown of beauty, and I fear it not. But I turn 
from the world, wearied and worn out with its perfidy—from 
that glittering carnival where every face wears a mask, and every 
Voice is disguised—vearning for better natures whose souls irradi- 
ate their features, like the flame within an alabaster lamp, whose 
free voices utter the words that rise spontaneously to their lips. 
Ihave had enough of greatness, enough of fashion—I sigh for 
truth and nature. I am standing now on the brink of an immi- 
nent crisis. It is life or death with me. I am surrounded by en- 
emies—I know not that man or woman I can safely call my 
friend. They press my hand, they smile upon me, their eyes 
brighten as I approach; but I trust them not. It is my gold 
they love, not me—the rank they count, and not the man. I am 
weary of this sycophancy and mendacity. I crave a purer atmos- 
phere, I crave a companion who will aid my efforts at regenera- 
tion, who will help me to begin the world anew. To such a one 
I can give much—the means of doing good, the position to wield 
power, the devotiog of a life. 

“ More I could say, but I would not trust to paper what my 


lips should utter. But I have said enough, I trust, to convince 
you of my sincerity. And now I will dare to solicit—or rather I 
claim—an interview. I am watched, my every motion scruti- 
nized; Iam no longer my own master. Therefore I must be 
cautious till I can throw off all reserve and defy all enmity. The 
time for doing that will depend upon yourself. My destiny, my 
life is in your hands. This evening at cight o’clock I shall be at 
the southeast angle of the wall on Copp’s Hill. Let me see you 
there, if only for a moment, even if you here make up your mind 
to a final rejection of my suit. Even if I am doomed, I must 
learn it from your lips. If such be your sentence, I will with- 
draw without a murmur, and my shadow shall never cross your 
path again. Faithfully and ever yours, 
GLENVILLE.” 


“Tt is well worded,” said Glenville to himself, after he had dis- 
missed a trusty messenger with the letter, “the case is well put. 
It is earnest, for I am in earnest. Perhaps if I have one fond 
young heart to lean upon, these evil shadows that beset me will 
fly from the sphere of her pure influence. She may save me 
from myself and from the hereafter. I have pleaded passion, I 
have offered gold, my name and rank are temptations ; I do not 
utterly despair, at least of the meeting. Once in my power I can 
compel her to accept my hand. Captain Transom I can rely upon, 
and the rest of them are sure.” 

He threw himself upon a sofa, took up the weekly Gazette, 
and resolved to wait patiently for the return of his messenger. In 
less than half an hour there was a tap at the door. Ile opened it 
“eagerly, and tossing a guinea to the messenger, tore open a little 
note. It ran as follows: 


“ T have received your letter and grant your requesg. At cight 
o’clock I will be at the appointed place. ELeanor.” 


“ She is mine!” cried the baronet, “mine! If she were not 
disposed to accept my suit, she would not have writteg me. The 
wind is fair—I shall soon have left this accursed town forever. 


Now, Paul Bolton, I can at last defy vou!” 

The night-wind, cold and gusty, was sweeping over the brow of 
Copp’s Hill, as, half doubting his good fortune, Glenville, wrap- 
ped in his furred cloak, took post at the rendezvous at the appoint- 
ed hour. A servant was in waiting with a dark lanthorn, which 
he was directed to throw open at a signal from his master. Hard 
by, a chariot drawn by two horses was stationed in charge of a 
coachman. 

Glenville had not long to wait. A light footstep announced 
the approach of a lady ; a figure enveloped in a cloak approached 
the officer ; a sweet, low voice, modulated to a whisper, breathed 
his name. 

“Eleanor!” he exclaimed, advancing and taking her hand, 
which she did not offer to withdraw. “Is it life or death ¢” 

“Why did you write me that letter, Sir Ashley !” replied 
Eleanor. “ Why did you take advantage of that proneness to 
pity which is our sex’s weakness ! I wept over that letter—I hes- 
itated—I am here.” 

“ Then you no longer disdain me ; you believe in my sincerity 
—you forgive my errors!” cried Glenville, passionately ; “ you 
are willing to trust me !” 

“ My presence is a sufficient answer.” 

“ You encourage me to tell you all. I am going to leave town 
to-night, for Halifax. Official business affords a cloak for my de- 
parture. They shall not say [ fled the town. Once in Nova 
Scotia, I think it very unlikely I shall return to my command.” 

“You leave me, then, at the moment you become dear to me.” 

“No, dearest, we do not part again. Come with me. Our 
brief voyage ended, my first act on shore will be to claim your 
hand.” 

“ To fly with you to-night !” said Eleanor, shrinking back. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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RALLOU’'S PICTURLAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CANE-HOLING, 
SUGAR MAKING IN THE WEST INDIES. | the hole. ‘The gang lighten their labors by singing some negro | when the canes are ripe for cutting, waving their lofty and deli- 
The accompanying engravings represert th» cultare and manu- melody, which times their movements; their hoes rise and fall | cate rods of blossom in the mildest-motion of the breeze, forms 
facture of sagar in Jamaica, and are from the designs of an artist | simultancously with the regularity of a piece of machinery. The | a picture equally interesting and beautiful. The flower, which is 
who resided for a long time in that island, and may therefore be | overseer, having a lange number of acres to traverse, is usually | of the lightest delicate lilac color, hangs down round the upper 
relied upon as perfectly correct representations, while they are | provided with a mule or horse, and is distinguished by a single | extremity of the stem like floss silk, and is so extremely fino in 
: spirited and effective as pictures. The first illustration sbows a | spur worn on the right or left heel. The cutting and carrying of | its fibres that on its becoming dry, all attempts to preserve it in 
: gang of negroes, male and female, breaking up the ground and | the canes constitutes the actual commencement of crop-time or | its original form are unavailing. The second engraving repre 
making holes for planting the canes, a process locally known as | harvest, and is a period of bustle and excitement throughoat all | sents a sugar-mill at work. That here delineated is one of. the 
“cane holing.” » whole chain of West India Islands is | the West Indian colonies. Nothing is heard but shouting of la- | most simple and common. It is a vertical mill with three rollers. 
i mountainous in character, and large boulders are frequently met | borers, cracking of whips, neighing of mules, lowing of cattle, | The centre one, which propels the two others, is either driven by 
scattered about on the fields, so as,in many places, to preclade | and rambling of mill machinery; amidst all this are seen the | steam, wind or water, and sometimes by cattle power. The iroa 
the poss:hility of cmptoring the plongh. The negro, moreover, | laborers, armed with their cutiasses and cane bills, hurrying to | surfaces of the rollers are slightly grooved to grasp the eane, and 
is prejndiced im favor of the hoe, even on land capable of being | the field, the women, with their petticoats tacked up to their | the compressed juice runs down the grooves into the cistern or 
plonzhed. The time represented in the engraving is morning— | knees so as not to impede their movements, carrying their little | strainer, whence a pipe conveys it to the boiling house. The ne- 
: mm the distance are seen the sugar-works of the estate, while a herd | tin cans of provisions, and laughing, singing, talking, and show- | groes who supply the rollers aro called feeders. Holding the 
of catue is being driven to the pasture, and a young mountain ing their rows of white teeth. Males and donkeys, harnessed | cane by one end, they place the other between the outer rollers and 
és cabbacetree forms the boundary of the picture. The saperin- | and hampered with crooks for carrying the canes, are driven to | the centre one, when, the cane being drawn throagh, is ——— 
7 tendence of the working gangs is entrusted to a black ficld-driver, | the field by the * cattle boys.” Then comes a wagon rambling | ly crashed, and the refase or vegetable skin passes to the back, 
er to the overseer of the estate. The ground to be hoed is mark- | slowly along to the measured step of heavy oxen accompanied by | from whence it is continually cleared away by other laborors, and 
ed oat, by placing small pieces of stick at intervals, which serve | their drivers, whose exertions to unge on their teams are vented in | removed to the yard. This refuse is called megass, and is stacked 
as tallies for the quantity done, and also to regulate the size of | screams, yells and hootings. The appearance of a fine ficld | im large buildings termed megass-houses, generally supported oa 
; 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


pillars, and open on all sides, with a tiled roof over it. Our 
third sketch shows another step in the process of sugar-makirg. 
It is the interior of the boiling-house, the mill atid rollers being 
shown through the open arch at the extremity. On the right- 
hand side of the picture are seen the row of boilers, which are 
large cast-iron cauldrons firmly set into masonry, and heated hy 
flues underneath, supplied by a furnace or farnaces, whose fuel 
chambers open on the exterior of the building. The boilers are 
set into a raised a few feet from the floor, the top of 
which is inclined inwards, on all sides, round the mouth of each 
boiler, and is paved with smooth tiles, neatly set so as to prevent 
all waste in passing the boiling liquor from one to the other. As 
the juice is pressed from the canes, it flows through a strainer by 
& pipe into the first boiler next the mill, where having boiled a 


SUGAR-BOILING ROOM. 


time, it is passed from that to another; and so on, till it 

arrived at the sufficient «tate of refinement to admit of crys 
tallization, when it is poured off, generally by means of a long 
wooden trough, into shallow vessels for that rpove. During 
the period of boiling, the contents of each boiler are continually 
skimmed by men provided with skimmers and «trainers attached 
to very long handies. The toiling liquor is called sling. It isa 
very agreeable drink, and ia muth liked by the negroes. The laat 
of the series represents the carting of sugar for ship, and was 
drawn from the life at Barbadoes. During the shipping season, 
the wharves in the vicinity of the Carenage, from the news rooms 
to Trafalgar Square, present a scene of bustle and confusion that 
may he compared to Brighton on market-dlay. The animals em- 
ployed in drawing the loads are oxen, and the roads they traverse 


in Barbadoes are excellent. The enormous weight of the bar of 
wood pressing on their neck, by which they are yoked together, 
and their dull heavy look and pace, ercate an idea of suffering 
which cannot be compensated for, more particularly when to this 
is added, in too many instances, great brutality on the part of 
their drivers. The teams of oxen generally consist of five pair 
to convey two hogsheads of sugar. Suyar ia the constituent part 
of a large number of planta, but enters largely into the composi- 
tion of sugar cane. the maple and the beet. It now ranks next to 
rice and wheat in importance. The sugar-cane belongs to the 
family of grasses. It attains a height of seven or eight feet, 
sometimes more, and its large bright leaves and silky pannicles, 
give it abeantifal appearance. ‘the stema are smooth, shining 
and filled with pith, not unlike those of our Indian corn. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE SNOW BIRD. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Gay wanderer of the wintry air, 
Blithe drifting to and fro: 

A cheerful life amid the storm— 
Companion of the snow. 


The light of sommer flecks thy wings, 
Fluttering my path along; 

Art thon a tenant of the cloud, 
Or feathery flake of song? 


Although the stomn pipes on the hill, 
And deep the wintry gloom, 

Thy presence greens the earth again, 
And makes the meadows bloom - 


Why leave thy snug, warm nest to-day, 
Amid the boughs so fair? 

Did hunger drive thee from thy home, 
In the unchartered air? 


Are there no berries on the tree? 
Why seek’st thou man’s abode? 
Our heavenly Father sent thee here 

To cheer our solitude. 


» 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE TRIAL OF FAITH. 
A SKETCH FOR THE TIMES. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“TI am very sorry, Mrs. Bond—I would give you work as soon 
or sooner than any of our hands, but now that the press of the 
holiday business is over—really there is nothing doing.” 

The fashionable upholsterer might have told her that with all 
her need, he was scarcely less troubled than herself. He knew not 
how to meet his daily engagements, their sales had been so much 
less than their importations had anticipated. On the floor below 
them, whole bales of costly damasks and brocades were lying 
unpacked, and in the sales-room, usually so thronged at this 
season of the year, the richest fabrics were untouched upon the 
shelves, and boxes of rare lace and embroidery seldom saw the 
sunlight they were destined to temper. 

The poor woman knew that he spoke the truth, yet she had 
clung so to this last hope of employment. If they who had 
known and trusted her so long, could not furnish it, what hope 
was there of a chance engagement, when thousands of her own 
sex were unable to earn the bread they ate, and strong active 
men roamed the streets idly, while their wives and children 
starved at home ! 

In all the reverses and sorrows which Mary Bond had met 
with before, she had been brave and even thankful. She had 
been a proud and happy wife and mother, the mistress of a com- 
fortable home. One by one these blessings had been withdrawn 
by the hand that gave them, and she had not mourned sinfully. 
Her husband’s long sickness and death, laying her first-born be- 
side him the same fatal summer, her noble boy, so frank and lov- 
ing, to whom she had come to look for love and sympathy in his 
father’s stead—these were enough to shake the firmest faith, yet 
she had “glorified God in the fires.” 

Such blows made it easier for her to give up her comfortable 
home, and accept her lot henceforth with those whose daily labor 
supplied their daily needs. She had grown almost cheerful 
again, in this busy life, and sang at her needle, to quiet the little 
one lying on the floor at her feet, whose prétty supplications it 
had been at first so hard to resist. She took up lovingly the 
burdens of those among whom she was thrown, and cheered them 
with sympathy and hopeful words. But want—actual want of 
food and fire in this bitter weather, stood before her now, and 
temptations to donbt the goodness and wisdom of Providence 
grew stronger and stronger. She could bear the cold and hunger 
herself ; she had done so many a night already, wrapping her 
shawl more closely around her with benumbed fingers, and trying 
to forget that she was supperless, as she watched her children in 
their deep and healthful sleep. She had even been thankful for 
the necessity to employ every moment, lest in ease and plenty she 
should have found time for murmuring. This wretched idle- 
ness, then, to which she must look forward, was doubly hard in 
the prospect of suffering through the need of her children, and 
the temptation that came with it to their lonely room. 

“I would work at half price, Mr. Mercer, willingly,” she said, 
lingering at the staircase, with her heart chokingly full, at the 
morning’s disappointments. She knew, when she offered to do 
so, that she had scarcely been able to live thus far, even with 
the little hoard saved from the sale of her furniture to draw up- 
on. That was all gone now, her last coin was slipped in her 
well-worn, well-mended cotton glove, to purchase a loaf on her 
way home. 

“Tam sorry,” Mr. Mercer said again, kindly, considering the 

- hourly application that were made to him, and his own mental 
disquiet, “but every one is willing to do the same. We really 
have no work to give at any price.” 

In spite of her strong resolutions, the tears nearly blinded Mrs. 
Bond, as she groped down the long, dark staircase to the sales- 
room below. The clerks still retained for appearance sake, walked 
idly backwards and forwards, watching the weather through the 
plate glass of door and windows, measuring their strides down 
the room by the medallions of the velvet carpet. She hurried 
past them into the wet and muddy street, where the snow was 


falling, not thick and fast with promises of merry sleigh bells, 
and gay parties, but floating drearily down, as if loth to stain its 
purity by melting into the mire below. The store windows made 
a jest of being gay with their display of holiday wares, and the 
carriages of those still considered wealthy, splashed the passers- 
by. Mrs. Bond paused before a low store, where she had sought 
occasional employment, before her more profitable engagement 
with Mr. Mercer. — 

“J will try once more,” she said to herself, as she waited for a 
gay carriage party to cross the pavement. It was apparently a 
mother and daughter, the young girl just “out,” radiant with 
expectation and beauty, heightened by every charm of dress: 
There was no suggestion of “hard times,” though the prophet- 
ic ery, now realized, was on almost every lip—in the perfect 
toilet of these elegant women The little feet exposed to the in- 
clemency of the day, almost as much by their Parisian boots as 
her own by worn-out shoes, hands gloved so daintily, flounces 
rustling, velvet cloaks touching her own. coarse clothing as they 
swept past. Two younger children with their nurse remained in 
the carriage. The seat just vacated had its litter of half opened 
parcels, toys and cakes, and tempting confectionery, which they 
appropriated without rebuke or scruple. A feeling almost of 
hate crept up into the poor woman’s heart as she contrasted with 
these gaily dressed puppets, her own little omes locked up in their 


* j-furnished room, without an attendant, and waiting their long 


deferred meal of the dry bread she would bring. 

There was a half sullen, half defiant air about her, as she fol- 
lowed the mother of these children, which would have frightened 
her if she had known it, for it embodied the war and rebellion 
of her own mind, not only against these favorites of fortune, but 
Him who had made them so to differ. 

There the same answer awaited her—there was no work to 
be given out, their own regular hands were unemployed. It was 
the same cry everywhere. Well then ! she must starve—or beg! 
of such pampered, purse-proud favorites of fortune as those she 
just encountered. But for her children she would die first. 

“ How long must this state of things continue !” said one gen- 
tleman to another, as they waited on a lady's slow selection of 
an embroidered dress. ‘* There will be terrible distress among the 

“ God alone knows—business must revive a little in the spring. 
I think we have seen the worst. If we can only get through the 
stagnation of February, and the early March payments.” 

“Two months yet!’ thought Mrs. Bond, as she caught the 
words. Up to that time, by the pre-payment demanded of poor 
lodgers like herself, she would have a shelter, but food and fire— 
where were they to come from ! 

“ But, mama, this is so much more elegant,” urged the young 
girl, who was hesitating between two flounces of lace, destined to 
drape her first real ball dress. 

“ And the difference in cost, so trifling,” added the ready shop- 
woman. 

The lady opened and shut her gold-bordered porte-monniae 
mechanically. 

“ How much did you say ?” 

“ Only ten dollars, ma’am ! in the whole flounce.” 

“ Only ten dollars—well, that is but a trifle compared to your 
being really suited, Augusta. We will take the Brussels—only 
don’t let your father know, for mercy sake, how much the whole 
dress comes to. He will be preaching ‘hard times’ again, 
before you know it.” 

The girl, thus tanght a lesson of duplicity and extravagance, 
and by a mother, responded by an expressive glance, that said 
plainer than words, “never fear—trust me for that!’ and drew 
her dress out of- contact with the poor woman passing. 

“Some beggar,” said the polite shop-woman, looking after 
her ; “ the store is crowded with them, and they are so impertinent 
sometimes.” 

“They really ought to enforce the law against street beggars,” 
the lady returned, with a nod of her plumed velvet bonnet. 
“ Forty-five dollars, you said—I believe those are good bills—the 
boy can take the parcel to the carriage, we are going directly to 
Madame Roguet’s.” 

Mary Bond faced the chill unpleasant atmosphere, and turned 
towards the obscure street in which she lived. Never had the 
way seemed so weary, or God’s providence so strange! “Only 
ten dollars !’’ five weeks’ hard earnings it was to her—two months 
rescue from inevitable suffering. How little the rich know of the 
comfort that may be wrung from every penny, when it is expended 
with the forethought of days! 

Something of the load was lightened as she stepped from the 
creaking stairs and tarned the key of her own room. Within was 
the quick patter of feet across the floor—dear childish voices, and 
the welcome— 

“Q, it’s mother! mother’s come—O good ! good! I’m so glad.” 

The threadbare dresses and the blue pinched faces went to her 
very soul as she divided half of the loaf among them, wondering 
as she did so where the next was to come from. She could not 
borrow of her neighbors, they were as poor as herself; poorer, 
for when she took Willie, the youngest, into her lap and chafed 
his little cold hands and feet, he began to tell her of poor Johnny 
Lane, who came and cried through the key-hole because he was 
so hungry, and his mother was not come home yet, and now it 
was dark. ‘‘ Wouldn’t his mother go for Johnny, and give him 
some of the bread too, and keep him till his own mother came ?” 

Mrs. Bond sat still for a moment; should she take this last 
mouthful from her own children for a stranger? It was only a 
moment, and Willie was set gently down, and she went out to 
seek the lonely, hungry little child. 

She had not far to go, for he had drawn his feet up under him 


on the entry floor, within sound of her children’s voices, for com- 
panionship, and so had cried himself to sleep, his head on the 
lower stair. The tears were yet on his cold cheeks, and his 
unprotected feet were like ice. So she carried him back to her 
own room, where the chill had been softened at least, by the 
morning’s fire, and held him on her lap with Willie, while he ate 
the bread ravenously. Her poverty had not yet debarred her from 
the greatest pleasure in lifo, ministering to the needy. 

“ Are we not going to have a light?” asked the oldest girl 
presently. ‘I don’t think it seems so cold when there’s a light.” 

“ Not to-night, Olive ; I have no sowing to do, and it will soon 
be bed time.” ‘ 

“No sowing—O, that’s nice,” said Willie, nestling closer still. 
“Then you can tell us a story, mother. Does your mother ever 
tell stories, Johnny !” 

“No,” answered Johnny faintly, and then he began to ery and 
sob so violently that the children were frightened. 

Mrs. Bond understood it better than they, for she had more 
than once met her neighbor reeling on the staircase, and heard 
the sound of blows and cries from her room. Poor little Johnny ! 
no wonder he trembled as he hid his head in her bosom. 


“There, never mind! my little man!” she said soothingly. 
“ What shall I tell you about? The three bears, Willie?” 

The very effort to speak cheerfully to them, and perhaps the 
contrast of poor Johnny’s lot with that of her own children, 
loved and cherished at least, made her feel less der ponding. 

“No,” said Willie, “not the three bears—Joseph and. his 
brethren.” 

His mother had purposely chosen a tale of enchantment. She 
avoided her favorite treasury of stories, conscious of the rebellion 
in her heart. 

“Not that either,” pleaded the more thoughtful Olive. “I 
know it all by heart. I’d rather hear the new story about the 
brook, and the ravens, and the little cake of meal!” 


“QO, yes, that’s a nice one, and wouldn’t you like a little hot 
cake, such as mother used to make nights for father’s supper ?” 
said Eddy, on the other side of her. 

Mary Bond could not help the sudden start at this unconscious 
reproving of her lack of faith. Left to herself, when she reached 
the shelter of her own room, she would have given way to the 
bitter tears of disappointment and envy that she had put aside for 
their sake. Her heart was too hard for prayer or seeking com- 
fort where she had ever found it,im the pages of Holy Writ. 
Doubt and murmuring had seemed to rise all day, as a heavy 
cloud between her and her God. But the flinty rock was touched 
by the hand of a little child, and there was still the fountain of 
sweet waters to be stirred beneath it ! 

She carried the now sweetly sleeping Johnny to his bed, and 
laid down with her own little ones, calmer and happier than she 
had been since this last trouble threatened her. ‘ For the mor- 
row shall take care of the things of itself,” was the last coherent 
thought that floated through her mind. 


But the cold wintry morning came—dead ashes on the hearth, 
frost on the window pane, sleet and storm without, and the chil- 
dren hanging, half satisfied and fretful, about her. How thickly and 
bitterly the old temptations came thronging back! But she knew 
they were temptations now, and resisted them with a silent prayer 
for strength. ‘“‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him!” 
But as she turned over the slender wardrobe of herself and chil- 
dren, adding here a button and there a string, the heavy thoughts 
would come back. There was not .a friend in the great city she 
could apply to ; they had come there as strangers, the year before 
her husband’s death. Beneath that roof were ten families as des- 
titute as herself by this sudden cessation of nearly all business. 

“O, if people only knew how the poor were suffering, they 
could not waste so much !” she thought, as the scene of yester- 
day returned to her mind. Poor Edward! she was glad that ho 
had died without dreaming of the want to which his wife and chil- 
dren would be reduced. There were the clothes he had laid aside 
the day before he took to his bed, almost sacredly preserved, at 
the bottom of the drawer. All else had been sold—those, old and 
well worn, she could not part with! It was not foolish self-indul- 
gence either—no one would give her anything for them, and some 
day Eddy would need the suit her skilful hands could piece from 
the remnants. Why not do it now? there was nothing else she ° 
could do, and yet she touched the almost threadbare garments 
lingeringly, reverently, they recalled so keenly the day they had 
been thus folded and laid aside. ‘ 

A bit of waste paper fell to the floor,a memorandum made 
perhaps that very day. The dear handwriting of the dead! no 
matter how trivial the record—was sweet to her, and she stooped 
down and raised it to her lips. There was something within, 
lighter still ; she held her breath as she unfolded it ; it seemed al- 
most too much of a miracle to be believed. Yes, the date was 
that very day of his sickness, and he had forgotten to mention it 
to her. ‘ 

“ Received of B— & C— the enclosed $10, considered by me 
asabaddebt.” 

The precise, clerkly hand told the story, and the money was 
still there, a gift from the dead ! 

No wonder that the children crowded around her, and asked if 
she was “sick,” or “sorry,” for the revulsion was like grief st 
first, as shé swayed to and fro, her face hidden in her hands, and 
realized that her wants were supplied, her faithlessness rebuked in 
love and gentleness. ‘ 

This is not a record of the present want and trial around us}. 
but though it happened long ago, it is recalled with the hope of 
strengthening some weary heart and confirming a waning faith it 
the promises of the Lord. 
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as ever upheld the honor of any flag, but because the natural and arti- 
m- ficial defences of Russia in that quarter were far more formidable than 
the the most intelligent engineers estimated. And here—the truth must | 
his be confessed—we have made no impression on Sebastopol, notwith- 
= standing our incessant cannonading and bombardment. Perhaps one 
~~ fourth of the houses are knocked to pieces, but the walls are not essen- 
tially damaged. Our Lancaster guns, on which the engineers placed 
ate so much reliance, have not etfected a breach, and are only occasionally 
_ used, though still in battery. So much for the inanimate defences of | 
Sebastopol. Then the conduct of the Russian soldiers has entirely dis- 
; sipated the popular idea entertained of them. We had all supposed 
rirl that they lacked fire and activity—that a passive obstinacy was their | 
.” principal characteristic. But they have thus far proved themselves as | 
on 


the 


RUSSIANS ATTAUKING A BATTERY. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE CRIMEA. 


good soldiers as ever took the field. The fact is, that while they have 


n drilled most admirably by their officers, the proclamations of the | 


emperor and the teachings of their priests have roused them to a 
degree of fanatical fury like that which inspired the Saracens when 
they swept the north of Africa, invaded Spain and hurled back the 
Gothic chivalry to their mountains. They fight to the last gasp. At 
Inkermann hundreds suffered themselves to be hacked to pieccs rather 
than surrender. In that fortitude and spirit of endurance, which are 


so essential to the character of the soldier, they are unsurpassed. I | 


have ype painful operations on some of their wounded, and nev- 
er did I see men exhibit such unflinching fortitude. Not a cry, not a 
murmur! You might imagine them under the influence eé ether—a 
luxury we can afford to indulge very few of the poor fellows with. 
Their sanitary condition is excellent—as proved by the miraculously 
rapid healing of their wounds—though an Englishman or even a 
Frenchman would starve on the fetid garbage on which they are fed. 
They are not generally large men, rather of medium size, and exhibit | 


ous France, and in behalf of 0 vd washed out — 
were agreeably surprised by the | whom I despise more heartily than ever, now that 
el the East, proved to | have seen and know them intimately, came not 
the be from an English gentleman, a surgeon, now with the | within the scope of my wildest imaginings. What a 
| for army in his professional capacity, whose acquaintance | change from the position of affairs forty years since | 
we formed in this city some three years ago. He was | What a change from the days of Codrington and Nav- 
aed then passing a few days in Boston on his way home from | arino, when we were knocking the Turks to pieces in 
rit. Canada. He has been so kind as to send us, with an un- | behalf of those Greeks—the Carthaginians of these 
avy neces apology, several very spirited pencil sketches, | later days! It is a great thing to go into an action of 
hed made by himself from actual observation. We decided | this sort with a clean conscience—though it looks so 
f at once on placing them in the hands of Mr. Billings, | murderous at a near view, that one almost sickens of 
sty an artist fully competent to preserve their spirit and to | warentirely, and is ready to take sides with Bright and 
ive our readers these fresh and original memorials of | the Quakers. But our quarrel is a just one, and I make 
and “battle-field, making no doubt they would possess the | no doubt we have the sympathies of all whose opinion 
she same interest in their eyes as in our own. e are not | is worth having. I presume your countrymen are with 
without hope that our correspondent may again remem- | us in heart. Indeed it can hardly be otherwise. The 
at ber us. Woke assured him that his favor is warmly | overshadowing power and grasping ambition of Russia 
om: appreciated by ourselves, and ventured to promise him | menaces not only the west of Europe, but in the far fu- 
in advance the good will of our readers. ture, the liberties of the world itself. The military re- 
Camp before Sebastopol, Nov. 28, 1854. sources of the emperor are prodigious. To realize them 
a, My pear Sir :—I little thought when lleft you (how | you must see them in actual operation. Before I came 
hil- long ago was it ? the space has been so crowded with | here I believed that the power of the Russian emperor 
and events of a public and a private nature that it seems an | was greatly exaggerated, and that it seemed formidable 
new ), little thought, I say, that the time would arrive | only because viewed from a distance. I believed, with 
mo I should be redeeming a broken promise by ad- | thousands of my countrymen, with the admiralty and 
nn dressing you from the theatre of a bloody war, sur- | the war office, t the preparations of England and 
m {” rounded by all the evidences of carnage and desperate | France were ample to inflict a severe chastisement upon 
chil- preparation. In speculating upon the future of Europe | Russia, in the very first campaign. But in war you can- 
h —an amusement, by the way, in which you Yankees | not be too strong. In the Russians we have “ foemen 
oe are very fond of indulging—we were that peace | worthy of our steel.” What has Charley Napier done 
he t again soon be disturbed, but neither of us ever | with that magnificent armada which sailed up the Bal- 
fore dreamed that the eruption would take place in the East. | tic freighted with so many hopes? Nothing worthy 
des- That we should be waging war against our old ally, the | of mention. And this, not because the fleet was not 
s. Emperor of Russia, and be supported by our old enemy, | splendidly appointed, and manned by as gallant hearts 
they 
ster- 
it he 
chil- 
side 
i, at 
and 
dul- 
ae the Russo-Tartar type, broad foreheads, flat faces, pointed chins, salient 
from cheek bones, the hair light and rather thin. They are well armed. 
» she .Many of their muskets have grooved barrels, and discharge the conical 
ents ball. Their rifle-carbines are excellent and have a long range. Many 
had of them are most capital marksmen, and they have been taught to pick 
off the officers—no difficult task, for our brave officers are always in 
the “ fore-front of the battle,” and with true British pride wear the in- 
nade signia of their rank. The French officers too exhibit this chivalric 
contempt of danger—while the Russians, though leading their men 
her gallantly, baffle the discrimination of our rifles and the chasseurs by 
am wearing overcoats like the privates. The Russian officers killed, in 
o proportion to their numbers, show nothing like the ratio of loss that we 
dal and our allies have experienced. I have said that the fanaticism of 
the Russian soldiers was stimulated to the highest degree—their cupid- 
| ny ity is also inflamed by their leaders. On the eve of the battle of 
die Inkermann, Menchikoff told his men that there were millions of treas- 
ure in our camp—that one-third of it should be distributed among the 
me soldiers, and that each man’s share would probably amount to a thou- 
‘ sand roubles! It is by such devices that the utmost energies of the 
poor fellows are developed, and they rush to the encounter with des- 
was rate valor. I hope that my desultory remarks have not wearied you, 
r I am in the humor to continue my gossip. Who knows whether I 
ed if may ever have the opportunity of doing so again? The Russian balls 
have no particular respect for the medical staff, and are quite promis- 
oe cuous in the payment of their regards. In the midst of these scenes 
, and of carnage and desolation, my memory has a trick of conjuring up 
ed ia scenes of a totally differegt character; just as, when I was dabbling 
in art, as a very unpromising student in De La Roche’s atelier in Paris, 
one color would suggest its opposite. And by the way, I have nof 
1 us; 6 uite forgotten my first love, as you will perceive by the rough sketched 
pe of Tastee which are all studies from life, and alas! from death ; and 
ith in 


which I send you just a> I dashed them off, in the hope that if they 
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of no use for your paper, they may sdf. to show that I 
uite your ite me, when TT visited } 
or the first time, an as slight tddens of the entente cords 
ing between an Englishman and an-Ajperican. I would have 
ed something more ambitious, but I hy.ve been hard at work— 
to give you the details, for it requir4? professional nerve to 
plate them. If I were not in these professional < 
should find ample employment for il. Scenes are cc 
occurring which would make adm subjects for illustratior 
is a draughtsman here at work for Illustrated News, wh 
folio is crammed fall of studies, and sends off more draw 
month than his employers could consume in a year. The Fre 
cers are constantly making sketches. '| You are aware, of cot 
drawing is an almost universal accom@ishment in France—w 
course of military study it is pursw almost as great an | 
in an academy of the arts. Somp of the French enginee 
are really finished artists. One of them, Captain Paul de V 
engaged the other day, in an exposed situation, making a : 
the enemy’s bastions, when a round shot struck in the groun 
mined him and toppled him over, camp stool, drawing board 
He got up unhurt, shook himself, and remarked coolly to a 
who was with him, “on a abime mon ,”’— they have sp 
crayon.” These Frenchmen are the beau ideal of soldiers. 
steel, there is not the slightest of ferocity in their com 
but much of the old knightly, chivaltic character. They ha 
exhaustible fund of gaiety and hamoy. I have seen one of 
ert’s staff, watching the execution of an order, sitting on h 
smoking a cigar quite as coolly as if he had been superinte: 
movement of a battalion on the Champ de Mars. The Fren 
are adinirably drilled. They execute the most complicated m: 


CHARGE OF THE ALLIED CAVALRY. 
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| i 
under a heavy fire, with {the most edjmirable celerity and 
Their discipline is strict, but there is %o attempt at insubordi 
the part of the men. Their army is & vast machine, complete 
and in detail. I have watched Op6ration of the famous 
de Vincennes with much interest. BefGre | had an opportuni 
ticing the execution done by their forkyidable weapon—the | 
—I was incredulous as to its performategs, But it is certain! 
at a distance of three-quarters of @ Mije, strange as it may 
you. The chasseur is the most indefatigable and adroit .c 
tives. Obeying the Irish injunction, |; real he sees a he 
it.’ Our rifles are not far behind him, ‘They bave improved 
ly in marksmanship since the campaigiy opened ; there is nc 
actual service as a school for the soldjer, One week of act 
tions does more for a regiment tmany months’ drill i 

. The soldier sees a reason re every order he receive 
is a why and a wherefore apparent for everything that he has 
ituated to perform on tryst—and he vital imp 
discipline. He sees that the existen¢s of himself and fellc 
upon the intelligence of his officers anq the articles of war. 
af pene the private too often sees in) his officers only pam 
cials, exempt from hardship, shirking duty themselves whil 
act its rigid performance on his part. But war reduces p: 
officer to the same level. From mastey and t, they bec 
rades and brothers. There is ® radi¢gliem jn the enemy’ 
satisfies the most ultra agrarign. same shot that ca 
drummer’s head, deprives a colonel his leg—and the 
ball that grazes a dragoon’s eheek, tay pierce a peer of | 
The varnish that glazes the features) of « grim-visaged | w: 
‘“piping times of peace,” is all washe@ off in actual service 
fancies he can form an image of war fiom the aspect of a | 
campment, with its white tents, ward, brilliant 


pipe-clayed belts, bright spurs, sabres bayonets, shining | 
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men atl officers en grande tenue, the sooner he gets rid of the notion 
the . The actual picture is as different as darkness from 


daylig Nothing like this is exhibited on the vast area occupied by 


our in the Crimea. Picture to yourself an uncovered but rug- 
ged , With ravines, and rocks, and rolling ridges, valleys gullied by 
rains, “stormy Euxine” spreading away in the distance, the yet 
unsilenfed and uninjured lines of Sebastopol frowning before you, and 
you have a faint idea of the theatre of war. As regards the camp, 
eyerything wears a stern and nly aspect: soiled, patched and discol- 
ored teit-cloths, shanties dignified by the name of barracks huddled in 
hollows, or perched on eminences protected from shot by higher ridges ; 
long lines of earthworks with their grim batteries ; men delving in ditch- 
es, wheeling and shovelling dirt, long lines of riflemen standing in wet 
holes ; heavy pieces of artillery painfully dragged over rugged ground ; 
officers in threadbare cloaks an en | caps, riding about on gaunt 
steeds ; bodies of infantry moving about from point to point, with uni- 
forms sp weather-stained and powder-marked that the original scarlet is 
scarcely discernible—can anything be more different from a parade 
ground in time of peace? Add to these sights the hum of the camp, 
the thuader of heavy cannon fired at intervals, the screaming of shells 
as they curve through the air, an occasional drum-beat or bugle-call, 
and from these images you may obtain a slight conception of the sights 
and sounds about me. But the progress of a cannonade is fraught with 
the deepest excitement. Men go about perfectly crazed by the smell of 
eee ee the roar of the guns and the concussion of the air and the vi- 
»ration of the earth. A thunder storm in the mountains is nothing to 
it. The rattling peals of thunder have a very different sound from 
the heavy booming of artillery, mingled with the peculiar screaming of 
the shells, and the rushing hiss of war rockets. erhaps if you could 
infuse the screams of forty or fifty locomotives into the thunder-chorus 
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enough. It was an exploit with which the world will 
ring to the end of time. To have seen it “ were worth 
ten years of peaceful life.” I regret that my position on 
that day did not permit me to witness that painful but 
heroic feat of arms, unequalled in ancient or modern 
days, except, perhaps, by the valor displayed 
** When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell, 
By Fontarabia.” 

When six hundred of our brave fellows rode right on 
the guns and bayonets of an entire army in position, you 
can easily imagine that they do not draw rein when they 
find a few light artillery pieces unlimbered in their path- 
way, as I have indicated in my very imperfect cavalry 
sketch.—Another sketch, which has had some vogue 
here, having been handed about till it is almost worn out, 
is an effort to show a skirmish with some Rassians 
who had got into a French battery by surprise. The 
French sentinel did not give the alarm, supposing them, 
in the opening of early dawn, to be English—the few 
disto words of our mother tongue, in which they an- 
swered the challenge, sounding like pure Anglo-Saxon 
to Gallic ears. I have done the best I could with a scene 
that only Horace Vernet could do justice to. If you 
have seen a print from a study of his—the taking of one 
of Garibaldi’s batteries, at the siege of Rome, you will 
understand what I was aiming at. If you know how 
devoted a soldier is to his piece, you will comprehend 
the fury with which a French artillerist defends it. The 
French gunners make a precious row under such circum- 
stances, { can tell you.u—By way of variety, I send you 


of your own Catskills, you might approach a conception of the row. 
Notwithstanding discouraging circumstances, in spite of hardships and 
rivations, there is but one feeling throughout the army; that is, Be- 
topol must fall. Our commander-in-chief is pressing for reinforce- 
ments, and some have already arrived, and when our hands are 
strengthened, the probability is that a coup de main will be attempted. 
Then you shall see how the solid pluck of our fellows and the fiery val- 
or of our allies will tell upon the foe. All the sufferings and loss of 
time will be avenged when we once get within their works. So that 
not many days after this reaches you, you may reckon upon receivin 
news of the fall of Sebastopol. Inkermann was an awful day, thoug! 
a victory, and a splendid one, under the circumstances. One of my 
sketches is an attempt to give you the impression produced by a field 
of battle after the engagement. The broken gun, the wounded and 
dead men, the general aspect of the whole was dismal. This was jot- 
ted down after witnessing the repulse of a sortie. Judge what the field 
of Inkermann must have presented! It was full forty-eight hours be- 
fore we could take care of our wounded, a delay, I regret to say, at- 
tributalile to the deficiency of our means of transportation: our allies 
were w@ll provided, however, and aided us. The Russians could pot 
receive any attention till the third day after the affair—the 8th. Some 
of them were in a terrible condition. They submitted to operations 
with great fortitude, and seemed, to a man, surprised at the care we 
took of them. Our grenadier guards suffered severely. We lost two 
old Waterloo men, Sir George Cathcart and General Strangways. Sir 
Colin Campbell was preserved by a miracle, with generals and staff 
officers falling all round him. You will find among my scraps a chanye 
of cavalry on the retreating Russians, which will serve to show ypu 
how our fellows ride at the enemy when they get a chance in a fair field. 
At the onset of the campaign we were sadly deficient in this arm. 
thousand horse at Alma would have done us yeoman’s service, Of 


charge of the light brigade at Balaclava you have doubtless 


a sketch of a bivouac, with soldiers grouped round the 
fire, reading newspapers and letters from home. It is 
an interesting episode in war times. Living as you do 
in the midst of papers, you can hardly conceive the rap- 
ture—yes, that is the word—of receiving familiar jour- 
nals from homé, when you are hundreds of leagues 
away. In my batch of sketches you will find a grou 
I dashed off from memory, for I saw it en passant, though 
I made studies of the individual figures afterwards. It 
exhibits the rejoicings over the sad victory of Inkermann. 
You remember Gen. Wolfe’s song : 
“* Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose business ’tis to die?” 

The soldier is, and ought to be mercurial. My last 
sketch gives acantiniere in her dashing uniform, pouring 
out liquor to the soldiers. Some of these women are 

oung and pretty. They are always married in the 
French service to some man in the command to which 
they are attached. They frequently exhibit traits of 
heroism, and are devoted nurses. If, my dear sir, you 
can make any use of the drawings I send you, I shall be 

leased to think my scrawls have not been made in vain. 

ut pray don’t try to immortalize my lucubrations. I 
might lay the fault of their absurdity to my apparatus— 
a camp-stool and a drum-head—but I know you will 
absolve me in virtue of my good intentions. Possibly 
I may continue my correspondence. With renewed 
apologies for intruding my scrawls on the sanctity of 
your sanctum, I remain, yours faithfully, R. R. C. 


CANTINIERE OF THE REGIMENT. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WE MET IN CROWDS. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


We met in crowds! who used to meet so lonely, 
When the sweet twilight softly lit the shade ; 

And for the vows we interchanged, now only 
Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid. 


We met in crowds! when gaiety was lighting 
The flashing eye, with all a syren’s art— 

Where pleasure steeps the soul with smiles inviting; 
My face was happy, but O, not my heart. 


We met in crowds! Ah, how unlike the meeting 
Our bosoms knew in hours too quickly gone! 

But once I met thine eyes’ reproof, though fleeting, 
It haunts ry heart—reproaching and alone. 


We met in crowds !—and I who loved so fondly, 
Deemed fondly, for a while, that I loved not; 

But now thou’rt gone, thine image grows more strongly 
Within my bosom—ne‘er to be forgot: 


We met in crowds! as strangers. coldly, sadly, 
Who ne’er so met, and may not meet again ; 
As last we parted !—I had dreamed how gladly, 
But no, 0 no!—my heart still lives in pain! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE STRANGE PICTURE. 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 

Horace MeLun was an artist by nature, and a skilfal delin- 
eator of character He had practised his art from his very ear- 
liest years, and cald really paint a capital picture ; but he was 
poor as a church mouse; his family were poor, his friends also, 
and he found smal encouragement in his profession. He did not 
succeed, while may an inferior in the business, whom he knew, 
and who actually looked upon him as a youthful Hogarth, were 
getting along brvely in the world—some of them acquiring 
riches, and all dong respectably. 

Horace couldn! pay his board, he couldn’t meet his monthly 
rent bill for hisjsudio ; his washerwoman was unpaid, and he was 
in a miserable godition gencrally ; while his artist-friends were 
obtaining fame, 2d laughing in their sleeves at their own good 
fortune and Melva’s poor “luck.” 

“ How it is,» agued Horace to himself, as he sat one day alone 
in his painting tem, brooding over his prospects, “ how it is that 
these daubs find archasers at all, is more than I can conceive of. 
I don’t know thait is altogether strange that my pictures (or 
better ones) wonsell, but it is singular how these fellows con- 
trive to palm off heir worthless trash upon a credulous public, 
when there is potively no merit whatever in their sight-aching 
green foliage andiashing-red skies, with clear blue mountains in 
the backgrounds But they do sell—more’s the pity !” 

Horace Melvirlidn’t read the papers. The public did—and 
the “public” dot learn too much, by this operation, occasionally. 

But the poor tist was compelled to find means to buy colors 
with, occasional], and he must needs have a few coals in winter 
to keep him fronfreezing, for he passed most of his time in his 
studio, and so hwas forced to pawn his pictures, sell them at 
auction, barter .em off, or give them away, almost, to keep 
above-board at |. All this was humiliating, irksome and un- 
deserved (in Mein’s case), for he was really worthy of better 
fortune. 

He took, or rher sent, one day, three very pretty landscapes 
to a picture deal and antiquarian, a sort of Jew, in his way, and 
withal ignorant © the merits and faults of such works, but one 
who bought wht would sell in his own peculiar line. And the 
needy artist, wh had spent nearly four weeks upon these three 
efforts, soon follved them to the picture-shop, where he was con- 
fident he could ctain a decently respectable sum for them, since 
they were reallyvell executed. 

When he got rere, he looked about for his pictures. Mr. 
Cressman was thre, and said, “‘ Howd’ do ?”’ as he came in; but 
his pictures wermowhcre in sight. 

“Did the boy eave three pictures here this morning?” asked 
Melvin. 

The old man urned and said, “ Yes; but they’re no use—no 
use whatever.” 

Melvin found hem stowed against the wall, in the corner, with 
an old dusty matlying upon them. They had just been varnished, 
too, and in his hgte to realize something on their sale, the artist 
had sent them awsy before they were thoroughly dry. 

“What can y@i give for them—the three?” asked Melvin, 
hoping to do somgthing with them. 

“Nothing ; doft want ’em; got no money. Such things aint 
no use; people @n’t want ‘em; leastways, my customers don’t. 
You'd better tak@’em back. I want the room here. Why don’t 


you go to house-gainting? That’s profitable. Man over the way 
wants his room peinted—give you eight shillings a day. See, 
Mr. Scrubb, on the door yonder, told me so yesterday.” 


Melvin looked ut of the door, and wished himself safely in 
heaven! But asithere existed some doubts in his own mind as to 
the certainty of his reaching that place if he started in the mood 
he then was, he imrned back, and said : i 

“ Well, Cressman, what have you got that you will puchalige 
with me for the pictures ¢” 

The old fellow looked round a moment, and replied :_ 

“ Nothing as I know of. What d’you want? Here, look these 
over. I bought ’em at public vendue two years ago. They aint 


| 


much, and I didn’t give much for ’em. If you can find anything 
there, I’ll swap, with proper boot. See what you can find.” 


Melvin was in a poor condition to barter, but he concluded to. 


overhaul a mass of lumbering and ancient frames and pictures 
that were piled up in a far-off corner off the antiquarian’: shop, 
and finally his eye fell upon a massive old-style frame, dingy with 
smoke, and dirt, and age, in which he discovered the head of an 
aged man, well painted, and plainly the effort of an artist, though 
the picture was marred and badly defaced. With difficulty he 
got it out to the light, for the frame was of oak and very heavy. 

“ What do you ask for this, Cressman ?” he inquired. 

“ Four dollars,” said the Jew—“ four dollars for the two large 
ones, and twoand a half for the others.” 

“You price them by the size, eh ?” 

“Yes; and that’s a good frame, too; worth half the money 
for fire-wood.” 

“ How can we trade, then ?” 

“What, for your three pictures ?” 

“Give me a dollar to boot—that'll be three dollars for yours— 
and it’s a bargain.” 

“ My canvass cost me near three dollars,” said poor Melvin, 
“and I haven’t a dollar tomy name. I'll exchange even with 
you, nevertheless, if you say it.” 

“No. You may owe me the dollar. Any time within a week 
will do. Bring it in—take it. I shan’t git two dollars apiece for 
them things of yourn; but you can take this and send down the 
money.” 

Melvin hailed a porter, and sent the great picture to his studio. 
Upon a subsequent inspection, and after rubbing away the filth, 
that had accumulated upon the canvass, Melvin found it an ad- 
mirably handled portrait of an old man, whose features were fine- 
ly portrayed. The frame appeared to be of solid oak, and was 
very cumbersome: The painter desired to remove the picture 
from it, but it stuck fast, as if the whole had been made, or had 
grown, together. He took his mallet and struck lustily at the 
corners, when the old frame suddenly came apart, and a roll of 
heavy metal, from a groove cut into the ends of the frame, fell 
out upon the floor at his feet. 

He dropped the frame, took up the parcel, and found it to be a roll 
of Louis d’ors—gold coins of the time of an ancient French king. 
He fastened the door, knocked away at the frame again, dashed 
it in inch pieces, almost, and made firewood of it, as old Cress- 
man had suggested, but he found no more gold pieces. There 
were two hundred of them, worth about five dollars each. A 
thousand dollars! all at once! all in his hand—in poor Melvin’s 
hand—the miserable and indigent painter, who couldn’t pay his 
rent or his washerwoman! Fortune had not deserted him, verily. 

He said nothing, but proceeded to pay his debts. By degrees, 
he slowly and carefully exchanged the coins for what he termed 
‘civilized money,” and then he sat down to determine what he 
should do. Soon afterwards he gave up his garret room, and 
read the newspapers daily. From time to time, he saw notices 
favorable to this “accomplished artist,” and that “life-like paint- 
er,” and the other “splendid natural genius,” the originals of 
whom he was acquainted with, personally, but whom he never be- 
fore knew were any such beings at all! And those men, without a 
tithe of the talent which Melvin possessed, were, he also knew, 
at that moment winning fame or fortune, without the asking. 


Horace Melvin continued to read the newspapers, for a month, 
for two months, and then he resolved what to do. He went 
“down town,” hired a splendid room, furnished it handsomely, 
purchased a few flashy frames, distributed his pictures about, and 
got an introduction to the junior editor of a daily journal. Half 
a dozen quarter-eagles found their way into the editor’s drawer 
one morning, and on the next, the artist “‘ awoke to find himself 
famous !” after the following style : 

“We do not often permit ourselves to speak in terms of com- 
mendation of any of the thousand and one excitements of the 
present day, that glare so impudently at every corner of the city, 
almost, and which are so often mere gulls to deceive a confiding 
public, or to wheedle from them their money. But what we see 
we know of ; and it affords us great pleasure to inform our numer- 
ous readers that Horace Melvin, Esq., of Spruce Row, has on 
exhibition at his splendidly appointed studio, a rare collection of 
magnificent paintings, which he has now consented to part with, 
or at least @ portion of them, as he contemplates leaving this 
country for France and Italy, in a few weeks; and our friends, 
the lovers of the beautiful in art, must not fail to examine and 
procure some of these gems, before they are all taken up. Mr. 
Melvin’s collection may be examined between the hours of eleven 
and two only, as he is now closely engaged upon orders that he 
must complete before leaving this country, and with the execution 
of which he is now very busy. He is an artist of exceeding ex- 
cellence, in his way; but we presume that the public already 
know the merits of our friend Melvin, and we will only add, se- 
cure one or more of these chefs-d’ceuvres in season.” 

This “ first-rate notice,” which cost Mr. Melvin fifteen dollars, 
in a respectable daily, did the business for him, off-hand. 

Mr. Melvin was soon overwhelmed with calls, and purchasers, 
and commissions. He had scarcely leisure to eat or sleep. 
Everything he had left in his possession, of every description, that 
he would own himself the author of, was sold off, and the prices 
were munificent ; while the three pictures which he had sold to 
old Cressman were still hanging undisposed of in the antiquari- 
an’s window. He bought them back at two dollars each, and 
sold them within a week after, for a hundred dollars apiece, and 
still the anxious public asked for more. 

Melvin firgot how to spell the word fame, and he hired poor 
artists, by the week, to lay in pictures, which he finished up him- 


self, off-hand, to supply the numerous demands for his chefs. 
d’euvres! He didn’t go to Italy—he couldn’t get away! The 
dear, confiding, generous public wouldn’t let him go. They be- 
sieged him morning, noon and evening. He ate sumptuous sup- 
pers, rode in the carriages of the wealthy, and was pointed at 
by fashionable people, as he passed in the strects, with “ that’s 
Melvin. That’s the splendid artist.” And three years afterwards 
he was rich, and portly, and lazy, and gouty, and ruined, almost. 

Horace Melvin had by this time‘ experienced the lights and the 
shadows of his art. The dark foreground of the picture had been 
relieved, temporarily, by his late brilliant fortune; but he had 
thus far realized no “middle distance” to balance the effect in 
his excited career. His present prospect was opaque with the 
heavy background in view, and he asked himself, seriously “‘ what 
have I gained !” 

The coloring had been false, the drawing had been “ cffective ” 
only upon his own constitution ; the “ execution” of his schemes 
had brought woe to his heart, and the fame he had suddenly ac- 
quired was but superficial and unsatisfying. Horace Melvin re- 
pented, and began anew. 

He departed for Italy at once, where for two years he studied , 
the old masters, and recuperated his declining health, by economy 
and a cautious regimen. At the end of that period he returned 
to his native land, vastly improved in his style and in his powers 
of execution. The vanities, and follies, and charlatanry of his 
profession he had got rid of, both in his precept and practice, and 
he sat himself down modestly, but assiduously, to the pursuit of 
his calling, eschewing all clap-trap and deceit, and with the rem- 
nant of his fortune he supported himself respectably, and waited 
upon time and true talent for success in after years. 


And it came—slowly, but certainly, At the expiration of 
another year he was employed upon good pictures, that paid him 
generously for the labor and care bestowed on them. He was no 
longer petted, and flattered, and cajoled, and champagned—the 
butterflies of fashion forgot that Melvin existed ; but he was re- 
stored to health, and while he enjoyed the solid patronage of those 
who could appreciate him and his rare talents, he became happy 
and contented; and, amid an almost entirely new circle of ac- 
quaintances, whom he chose with caution and good judgment, he 
soon came to be esteemed for his excellent social character, and 
finally beloved for his continual uprightness and the purity and 
goodness of his heart. 


+ > 


TILTING. 


The picture of rural sport, which we give on page 92, requires 
no explanation. It is a simple scene, and will carry back many 
in imagination to the happy days of childhood. Those two boys 
bestriding the extremities of a balanced plank, and rising and 
falling alternately, are quite as happy as a man who rides a chest- 
nut horse instead of a chestnut rail. An elder sister, with an in- 
fant in her arms, is looking on, enjoying the sport, and the mother 
is seen at a little distance, under the shadow of the trees. One 
may behold in this simplest of all sports an emblem of life—of 
the ups and downs of fortune. An elastic spirit is never depressed 
by sinking, for he knows he can count on rising again. The poli- 
tician laughs, or ought to laugh, when his end of the plank has a 
tumble, and he sees his vis-a-vis soaring in the air, because if he 
doesn’t absolutely stick in the mud, his side will be up again, and 
he will have the pleasure of sceing his opponent in the same pre- 
dicament. In the game of see-saw we have an exemplification of 
the law of compensation, and a proof of the proverb, that, “ what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” And we see how 
very foolish it is in the tilting of the great world, to try to push 
our neighbor off the end of the plank ; the moment he is gone the 
counterpoise is destroyed. If we shake him from his seat, wecan 
never hope to rise ourselves. Fellowship is as important in this 
game as in the serious interests of life. What is the balance of 
power, so much talked of in Europe, but a game of see-saw, in 
which wise heads seek to keep up a healthy action by an equal 
distribution of weight? The centre of the plank exhibits the po- 
litical condition of a quiet little state in the midst of the system, 
like the Swiss confederation, which does not suffer the vibrations 
of the extreme powers, but “— the tranquillity of him “ who 
keeps fast the golden mean.” Thus much philosophy is there in 
a pine plank and a pair of boys, and thus we may derive many 
wise saws from the object which one old saw has shaped. 
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ROMAN ROADS. 


In many things it is very manifest the world has made no 
progress, as the excavations of Egypt and Pompeii attest. There 
are no roads in the world now that will at all compare with those 
of ancient Rome. Even our best street pavements hold no com- 

arison with them. The Appian Way, which was made three 

undred years before Christ, ran from Rome to Capua, about one 
hundred forty miles, and part of it was through the Pontine 
Marshes. Nine hundred years after its construction it was de- 
scribed by Procopius as showing no appearance of waste or ruin. 
It is described as composed of square blocks of freestone, 
so well fitted as to show no joint, the whole looking like one stone. 
The bed underneath was broken stone, uted with cement. 
Parts of this road are still sound, and bid fair so to remain. The 
Fliaminian Way, made one hundred ninety years before Christ, 
was of this kind, and it was one hundred eighty miles long.— 

hiladelphia Dollar Newspaper. 


A CHEERFUL SPIRIT. \ 


Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fill the soul full of harmany ; 
it com music for churches and hearts ; it makes and publish- 
es glorifications of God; it produces thankfulness and serves the 
end of charity ; and, when the oil of gladness rans over, it makes 
bright and tall emissions of light and holy fires, reaching up to a 
cloud, and making joy round about ; and, therefore, since it is so 
innocent, and may be,so pious and full of holy advantage, what- 
soever can innocently minister to this holy joy does set forward 


the work of religion and charity. And, indeed, charity itself, 


which is the vertical top of all religion, is nothing else but an 
union of joys concentrated in the heart, and reflected from all the 
angles of our life and intercourse, It is a rejoicing in God, a glad- 
ness in our neighbor’s good, a pleasure in doing good, a rejoicing 
we cannot have any joy at all.— 


with him; and without love 
Dewey. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
GONE. 


BY M. HELEN LUCY. 


e 


Down in that lone quiet valley, 
Where the shining waters flow, 

Once there lived an angel-maiden, 
In the years of long ago. 


Where the starlight over the water 
Fell with pale and trembling ray ; 
Where the jewelled dew-drops sparkled 

On each rose and leafy spray : 


There when purple evelight mantled 
All the distant hills afar, 
Watched we in the dreamy twhight, 
For the silvery evening star. 


Like the mist-wreaths o'er the river, 
Fading at the early day; 

8o from all who fondly loved her, 
That pure spirit fled away. 


Bad and lonely now I wander, 
Where together once we strayed; 
Grieving that my gentle Alice 
In the churchyard cold is laid. 


Still the starlight o'er the water 
Gleams and trembles a4 before ; 
Still the roses bloom and wither, 
But she comes back never more! 
¢ 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 


A SPANISH COLONEL. 


FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


BY 


Some years ago, an American traveller, stopping at a small 
posada in Andalusia, was particularly struck with the appearance 
of a Spanish officer wearing a colonel’s epaulettes, who was whil- 
ing away an hour at the inn. He was a tall and muscular man, 
strikingly erect, and his movements, as he walked to and fro on 
the piazza, smoking his cigaretta, with the steel scabbard of his 
sabre clashing on the flooring, were singularly free and graceful. 
He had the true air of the soldier, without a particle of the mar- 
tinet. His complexion was clear olive, and his hair, that flowed 
in thick curls over his coat-collar, as well as his neatly-trimmed 
whiskers and moustache, were intenscly black, with blue reflec- 
tions in the light. His features were handsome, the nose Roman, 
the lips arched and delicately cut ; but his eyes had a peculiar fas- 
cination. They were bright as a falcon’s, rolling in liquid lustre, 
and their glance was searching as an arrow. The American sat, 
smoking his cigar, his eyes rivetted upon the efficer, until the lat- 
ter, calling for his horse, vaulted into the saddle, and rode off 
with the equestrian grace of an ancient paladin. 

Beckoning the landlord to him, he asked the name of the per- 
son who had so much interested him. 

“ No sabe, senor,” was the reply. 

“You don’t know! Has he never been here before ¢”’ 

“« Nunca jamas—never, senor,” said the landlord, as he shuffled 
away. 

“ Hambug !” said a burly Englishman, who was slightly ac- 
quainted with our friend, who had come up in time to hear the 
latidlord’s remark—“ the fellow lies ; he knows him well enough, 
and he has been here often, particularly before yon Spaniard wore 
the epaulette. His posada then had much the same sort of repu- 
tation as the inn at Terracina. You know all about Fra Diavolo.”’ 

“ Of course. But who is this officer ?” 

“Don Jose Maria.” 

“T think I have heard that name before.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Has he been long in the army ?” 

“ Only a few }éars.” 

** Was he bred to the profession of arms ?” 

“Why, yes; -but he bore them without a commission. In 
short, a few years ago, this Spanish colonel was one of the most 
notorious brigands in all Spain—the terror of travellers, the 
scourge of Andalusia.” 

“ You astonish me !” 

“ It is the truth, strange as it may appear. Our supple land- 
lord was an accomplice of hts, and this inn his favorite rendez- 
vous. Don’t start—it’s all right now. Five years ago, this 
Spanish colonel took my purse and watch. There were six of 
us in the diligence. We wore surrounded suddenly by twenty 
men. The driver was thrown under one of the front wheels, and 
we were all made to lic with our faces to the ground, while the 
rascals rifled our trunks and valises.”” 

“ But had you no escort #” 

“O, yes ; butthe scoundrels galloped off at the first glimpse 
of Jose and his band. The fellow had about a hundred and 
fifty men under his command, all mounted on the fleetest Anda- 
sian jennets, and carrying bell-mouthed blunderbusses and Tole- 
do blades. Some traders paid him black mail, regularly, and 
their goods were never molested, At last, the stupid, lazy gov- 
ernment bestirred themselves about it, and, having ascertained 
the whereabouts of Master Jose, sent a detachment of dragoons 
to capturehim. Col. Yriarte, the commandant, rode straight to 
this inn, and sent for the landlord. 

“*Do you know Jose Maria ?” 

“* No, senor,’ and the rascal crossed himself devoutly. 

“* Has he never been here ?’ 

** * Never, senor—I swear it on the cross,’ 


“ Jose was at that moment in bed up stairs. His men were 
picketed in the neighborhood. Colonel Yriarte professed, how- 
ever, to be satisfied, ate a hearty supper, drayk a bottle of Xeres, 
smoked half a dozen cigars, and went to bed. The next morn- 
ing, at the usual hour, he sat down to breakfast. An excellent 
meal had been prepared for him. When the waiters had with- 
drawn, the landlord entered himself with a fresh dish, which he 
placed before the dragoon officer. ‘A roast duck for El Senor 
Commandante.’ Yriarte took up his knife and fork and made an 
incision to reach the stuffing ; but, instead of garlic and bread, 
it was filled with doubloons. ‘ Take this bird up into my room,’ 
said he, carelessly, ‘I’ll have it for luncheon.’ The landlord 
obeyed, seeing that the hint had been taken. About eleven 
o’clock he came out on the piazza, with the duck-stuffing in his 
pockets, ordered his bugler tg sound to horse, and rode back 
with his command to head-quarters, reporting that Jose Maria 
had not been seen for some time, and had undoubtedly evac- 
uated Andalusia. But the very next week the diligence was 
robbed again. Another squadron of dragoons, commanded by a 
man above the suspicion of venality or cowardice, was sent 
against the bandits ; but Jose ambushed him, empticd two-thirds 
of his saddles, and sent the cavalry home in panic flight. Final- 
ly the government was forced to buy him off the road. For a 
round sum of money and a full coloneley Jose consented to dis- 
band his troops and give up his profession. But he is a terrible 
gambler, and I fancy he regrets the opportunity of levying un- 
limited supplies when he is short. Just before the gang was dis- 
banded, an incident occurred which illustrates their boldness. A 
British officer from the garrison at Gibraltar rode out one after- 
noon, along the bay of Algesiras into the Spanish territory, to 
exercise himself and horse. He was walking his charger along, 
when one of Jose’s men sprang out from a clump of bushes, 
seized his horse by the rein, and presenting a pistol at my coun- 
tryman’s head, demanded his purse. The officer instantly drew 
his sabre, the action throwing up the robber’s pistol, which ex- 
ploded without harming him, and dealing a stroke with all his 
might, rising in his stirrups to give it full effect, clove the scoun- 
drel to the chin, and then wheeled his horse and spurred home- 
ward. This is a true bill, sir; and-let me tell you that the queen 
of Spain has worse fellows in her pay than Colonel Jose Maria, 
of the royal cavalry.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


-THE IDEAL IN ART. 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds laid it down as a general and invariable 
rule, that “‘ the great style in art, and the most perfect imitation 
of nature, consisted in avoiding the details and peculiarities of 
particular objects.” This rule is deduced from the master-pieces 
of Greek art, and the traditional details which have come down 
to us of the processes of the glorious masters of that art confirm 
the theory. We have reason to believe that, though surrounded 
by glowing specimens of beauty and manhood, they did not con- 
fine themselves to individual models. When the inhabitants of a 
Greek city commissioned one of their most celebrated painters to 
execute a Venus, they sent him a number of their loveliest maid- 
ens, that from a study of all their charms, he might select the 
features of a goddess that should enchant the world. 

That imitation of nature, then, which is recognized by the pro- 
fessors of high art, consists in the careful reproduction of her ex- 
cellencies, combined in such a manner as to make the result 
unique andyoriginal, while the eye and heart is assured that the 
great modebkis not violated in any detail. There is always inter- 
nal evidence of particularity or generalization in a work of art. 
You never see a portrait, even if you do not see the original, 
without at once feeling it to be such. Thus Dubufe’s Adam and 
Eve never struck us as ideal representations of our first parents, 
but as portraits of a French dragoon and a Parisian lorette, which 
they undoubtedly were. The human race is so degenerated from 
the primitive type, that it is impossible to find a perfect individ- 
ual specimen. The artist must take a hand from this, a foot 
from that, a leg from one, a torso from another, and must com- 
bine the parts according to certain rules deduced from the master- 
pieces which the persistent admiration of centuries has consecrat- 
ed as models. 

It rarely falls to the lot of an artist to have such a living mod- 
el as Canova had for his Venus Victrix—Pauline Bonaparte, sis- 
ter of the emperor, a woman in whose person the graces of the 
old Greek models seemed to have revived. It is always danger- 
ous for an artist to have a very good model, be¢ause perfection 
existing in no individual, the presence of extraordinary beauties 
in a model is apt to bewilder his judgment, and lead him to too 
close an imitation of the form before him. When Powers’s Greek 
Slave first came out here, the connoisseurs, after noticing the de- 
fects of the figure, beautiful as it was acknowledged to be, de- 
clared that the sculptor must have closely copied from some one 
model. Such is said to have been the case. While the great 
American artist was engaged upon his work, his well-known puri- 
ty of character and devotion to high art procured him the advan- 
tage of studying the unveiled loveliness of a lady celebrated for 
the exquisite proportions of her figure. He evidently availed 
himself too far of the advatitage, and copied the peculiarities in 
which the individual fell short of the standard«|of perfection, as 
well as those in which she came up to it. 

Individuals and whole schools of art have revdlted against the 
rule laid down by Sir Joshua Reynolds. There gre galleries full 


of fine Dutch paintings which depict pots and, pans, cabbages, 
turnips and sun-flowers with marvellous ee) There are por- 


trait painters who pride themselves on @pying every hair ina 
man’s eyebrow, and every cutaneous blenjish they discover in his 
face. Some of the Dusseldorf pictures yould bear a microscopic 
examination. The Greeks and Romanspf the French school are 
not Greeks and Romans, but hired academy models with unmis- 
takable French faces. 

Among the opponents of the ideal theery of art may be men- 
tioned William ‘Hazlitt, an excellent artcritic, but fond of bril- 
liant paradoxes. But, in his “ Essay on the Fine Arts,” in 
which he attacks Sir Joshua Reynolds, he says: “ The ideal is 
not the preference of that which exists inthe mind to that which 
exists in nature ; but the preference for that which is fine in na- 
ture to that which is less so.” He does not seem to be aware 
that in the latter clause he is conceding precisely what the idealists 
claim. In the former, he has mistakea their position. The 
idealists do not claim to substitute a purely mental conception for 
reality ; but to form a mental combinatioa out of parts actually 
existing in nature, instead of adopting combinations made to 
hand. 

To select and combine beauties is the office of high art; 
to accept existing combinations of defects and beauties is enough 
fur non-ideal artists. 


+ » 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


May anp Decemper. A Tale of Wedded Life. By Mrs. Huspack. Philadel- 

phia: Lippincott. Grambo & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 1855. 

Mrs. Hubback paints the hopes, trials, joys and sorrows of domestic life as 
only a woman can do, and out of simple materials weaves a story of thrilling 
interest. Mer stories have a pur and amoral. We are inclined to con- 
sider ‘* May and December” her beat. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tue AMeERIcAN Sportsmay. By Euan J. Lewis,M.D. MIlustrated. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 480. 


While this elegant volume ought to be in the hands of every sportsman, the 
superb embellishments, profusely lavished on it by the liberality of the pub- 
lishers, renders it a very suitable volume for the parlor table. The drawings 
are mostly from the pencil of George G. White. who has shown himself an 
accomplished artist, many of his smaller yignettes having much of the spirit 
and feeling of Bewick. The book is capitally written, evincing on the part of 
the author a thorough acquaintance with the history and habits of game, with 
guns, dogs, and all that appertains to their use. Hints for cooking game are 
not omitted in his encyclopedic treatise. We have rarely seen a book that more 
completely redeems the promise of its title-page. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tae ScHoot JouRNAL FoR THE USE OF ScHoLArs. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


This isa blank book with a printed preface explaining the importance of 
keeping a school journal, and the style of entries. A good idea. 


Netty Bracken. A Tale of Forty Years Ago. By ANNIE CHAMBERS BRaD- 
rorp. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Uo. 1855. l2mo. pp. 377. 
The sceptre of romance seems to be wielded now exclusively by female hands, 

and, if held always as gracefully as by the authoress of the present volume, we 

are not sure that we should rebel against the sovereignty. If this bea first 
work (as the preface seems to intimate), it exhibits unusual ability and promise. 

Redding & Co. have it for sale. 


Tae AMERICAN ALMANAC AND Repository or UseruL KNowLepce For 1865. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Besides the scientific department of this excellent publication. its records of 
events, and domestic and foreign statistics are so full and accurate, that its 
is i ble to every man who desires to keep well posted up. 


My Courtsarp ANp its Consequences. By Henry Wikorr. New York: J.C 
Derby & Co. Boston: Phillips. Sampson & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 438. 
The subject matter of this volume is a version of the famous Gamble court- 

ship, by the disappointed wooer, and will not probably lack for readers. It is 

a very long and circumstantial, though readable, account of the author’s 

warm pursuit of an American lady, his conduct towards whom led to his trial 

and imprisonment in Italy. He labors to prove that his detention of her in 

Geneva was not a serious matter, but a mere farce, and that he was wrongfully 

condemned, having been throughout the whole affair more sinned against than 

sinning. It remains to be seen whether the plea will be considered by the 
tisfact Much lote and gossip respecting noted persons is 


public as 
scattered through the 


Arrasa: or, Life and Love in Norway. Translated from the German of 
Thedore Mugge. By Ep. Joy Morris. 4th edition. Philadelphia: - 
say & Blakiston. 1854. 

This is the fourth edition of this charming work. The author has chosen for 
his localities scenes never before described by the writer of the romance. He 
ketches the of the frozen north with the p que of 
one familiar with them from his youth. His delineations of character are no 
less vigorous and pleasing; and while his story is highly interesting, there 
runs throughout it a vein of lofty sentiment and high morality, which com- 
mands equally our agg and admiration. The is executed with 
great spirit and elegance 


Cuemicat Attias. By E. L. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 4to- 

This work is by the author of the ‘Chemical Chart,” and “Class Book of 
Chemistry,”’ valuable contributions to science ; and it is devoted to an explana- 
tion and illustration of the general principles of chemistry. The letter press 
describes and explains the numerous i colored which give 
its title to the book. It is a work that no student of chemistry will dispense 
with after having once examined it. 


First Taovcuts: or, Beginning to Think. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 
lt appears to us that this guide to the shaping of thought, arranged pro- 

gressively, and aided by pictorial illustration, cannot fail to be of much assist- 

ance to teacher and pupil. It is designed for the use of very young children. 


Pamary Geocrapuy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the first of a series of School Geographies by S. S. Cornell, designed 
to be strictly progressive. The text is clear, simple end accurate, and the neat 
colored maps which illustrate it, contain only so much detail as beginners can 
thoroughly master. Klegant wood cuts of scenery, cities, buildings and cos- 
tumes are liberally introduced. We most cordially commend this work to 
teachers, school committees and families. It may be had of Redding & Co. 


> 


SWIFT AND HIS SERVANT. 


Dean Swift, while on a journey, and stopping at a tavern, de- 
sired his servant John—who, by the way, was as eccentric as his 
master—to bring him his boots. John brought up the boots in 
the same state they were the evening previous. 

“Why didn’t you polish my boots ¢” said the Dean. 

“ 'There’s no use in polishing them,” said the man, “for they 
would soon be dirty again. 

“ Very true,” said the Dean, and he put on the boots. Imme- 
diately after he went down to the landlady, and told her on no 
account to give his servant any breakfast. The Dean _breakfast- 
ed, and then ordered his horse out. As he was ready to start, 
John ran to him and said : 

“Mr. Dean, I haven’t got my breakfast yet.” 

“Q,” replied the witty divine, “ there’s no use in your break- 
fasting, for you would soon be hungry again.’ 

John, finding his theory thrown back on himself, submitted to 
the privation with the same stoicism as did his master with the 
boots. On they rode, the Dean in front, reading his prayer-book, 
and the man behind, & at a respectful distance, when they were met 
by a gentleman, who, after eyeing the Dean very closely, accost- 
ed the servant with : 
man, you and your master seem to be a sober pair ; 


say, 
may I ae who you are, and where you are going ! 
“ We are going to heaven,” said John ; “ my master is praying 

and I am fasting.” 
The gentleman looked again in wonderment at the master and . 
man, and rode off.— Life of Swift. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anv Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


A NEW TRAGEDY. 

We are much gratified to learn that a new tragedy, from the 
classic pen of Epes Sargent, Esq., will shortly be produced, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Priestess.” Mr. S. is well fitted to shine as a 
dramatic poet. He has fervor, feeling and imagination ; he writes 
with elegance, force and precision ; is possessed of great tact, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the stage. His 
“ Velasco” and “Bride of Genoa” were performahces of great 
promise, and were particularly noticeable for their stage effect, 
a quality in which early dramatic efforts are generally deficient. 
Mr. Sargent is well-read in ancient and modern dramatic litera- 
ture, and has formed his taste on a study of the best masters. 
We are confident, therefore, that his play will add much to his 
established reputation. It is to be brought out at the Boston 
Theatre, with all the accessories of correct scenery and costume 
which distinguish the pieces produced under the regime of Mr. 
Barry. Miss Julia Dean has been engaged to perform the leading 
character, and she will be well supported by the powerful corps 
dramatique of the Museum. We look forward with pleasure and 
impatience to the first presentation. 


PARIS. 

Writers from Paris say that the capital of France was never 
gayer than it has been during the present season. It is marked 
by a perpetual bustle; the shops are filled with rich displays of 
goods brought from every quarter of the globe; all kinds of 
festivities are continually on foot, and hundreds and thousands of 
persons are abroad intent only upon pleasure and dissipation. 
During the holidays the Boulevards and other of the principal 
streets were lined with small wooden sheds, placed at the edge of 
the pavements, and occupied by petty dealers in every vendible 
knicknack. On the two Sundays preceding Christmas and New 
Year’s days, and on those days themselves, the number of shops 
closed throughout the city was without precedent in former years. 


Bounp OF THE Pictor1aL.—To any person who 
will enclose us fourteen dollars, we will forward the seven volumes 
of our illustrated paper, the Pictorial, elegantly bound in gilt, and 
forming a splendid array of valuable reading’ matter, and superb 
engravings, upon every conceivable subject. An ornament for 
any home, and a source of lasting entertainment for both sexes 
and all ages. 


> 


BEGINNING WELL.—The first white child born in Lawrence, 
Kansas, was presented with a city lot by the people. If that baby 
lives he will see his birthplace a vast city, and be ablgto sell his 
lot for four cents a foot. 


+ > 


Humsvuc.—Mr. Barnum has been lecturing out West on the 
“Philosophy of Humbug,” a very prolific subject, and one which 
he handles with admirable felicity. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. William Warren—the inimitable Warren—is still the card 
of the Boston Museum. We have yet to see his equal. 

Each number of our Dollar Monthly Magazine is complete 
in itself, and may be purchased at the periodical depots for ten cents. 

.... To understand the Coutts dodge, as connected with Grisi 
and Mario, one must read P. T. Barnum’s life, by himself! 

:.+. The revolution in Mexico is spreading all over the coun- 
try. Santa Anna is always getting into trouble. 

.++» The police are looking sharply after the coal-holes, since 
a lady broke her ankle in one the other day. 

-... A lady in Virginia has a pet pigeon that dances to her 
harp. We suppose it can cut pigeon wings. 

-+++ It costs $5000 in Rhode Island to promise marriage and 
then neglect to tie the hymeneal knot. 

..+. Money is getting easier, and Hard Times is preparing to 
abdicate. We have had enough of H. T. 

...« Gen. Osten Sacken now commands at Sebastopol. This 
is sacken (sacking) it before it is taken. 

.... They are building a railway at Balaclava, while the Eng- 
lish papers rail away at mismanagement. 

.... A fashionable lady in New York gave a ball lately, at 
which the prescribed costume was a calico dress. : 

.... A mountain in Scott county, Arkansas, has given signs 
of an eruption. We want a volcano for variety. 

. ++. 2,986,670 tons of coal came into market in 1854. Pretty 
well for a warm winter. 

.... Mr. Shaffner talks of running a telegraph round the 
world. The scheme is perfectly feasible. 

.... A Yankee, speaking of Booth’s Othello, said “the nigger 
played as well as any of the white fellows.” 

.++« Baker, for robbery and attempt to kill in Detroit, was 
sentenced to fifty years imprisonment—a long term. 

.... Another famine is threatened at the Cape Verd Islands. 
They seem doomed to suffering and starvation. 

--.. A panther walked into a dining-room in Louisiana, lately. 
He was not invited to remain for pot-luck. 

-.+. The steam fire engine, of which we lately gave a represen- 
tation, is to be called the “ Miles Greenwood.” 

see» Mr. George Peabody, of London, is worth $3,000,000, so 
situated that he can convert it in thirty days into cash. 


BRITISH ARROGANCE. 

It has been charged upon Americans that they are quite too 
ready to find fault with the mother country, and to impute to her 
designs and feelings to which she is a stranger. Some British 
writers have told us that nothing can be more absurd than the idea 
that they (the Britons) look with a jealous eye upon our growing 
greatness. On the contrary, we are told, they view our prosperity 
with the same heartfelt rejoicing that animates a father when he 
sees a young and active son flourish in a business that he has en- 
tered into on his own account. No sooner, however, does the 
repetition of such assurances begin to create a warmer feeling to- 
wards our transatlantic neighbor, a generous wish to bury the 
hatchet and forget past grievances, than a rude blast of defiance 
and menace from the surly British lion sets our eagle to scream- 
ing, flapping his wings, and fiercely answering the challenge. As 
a people, we are not near so thin-skinned as we used to be, and 
the yelping of small dogs does not in the least disturb our equa- 
nimity ; but when the mastiffs and bull dogs begin to growl, then 
we naturally enough assume a belligerent attitude. 

When the war in the East broke out, there was a general sym- 
pathy felt for the allies. Without liking the governmental system 
either of England or France, we still felt that they were engaged 
in arresting the march of a despotism so tremendous and threat- 
ening to the future of the masses, that we wished them god-speed 
in their momentous undertaking. We were willing to be silent 
on the antecedents of England—to France we looked, as we have 
always done, with grateful interest. Our good feelings towards 
the English were apparently appreciated and reciprocated ; but 
no sooner did the spurious news of the fall of Sebastopol reach 
London, than the most influential presses changed their tone, and, 
according te their old custom, from grinning at their foes, began 
to show their teeth at us. The North British Review said, com- 
menting on the intelligence: ‘Our foes have had a forewarning 
with what sort of people they will have to deal; and our transat- 
lantic cousins will become a trifle less insolent and overbearing, 
when they find that the fleet which summers in the Baltic, can, 
without cost or effort, winter in the Gulf of Mexico.” Black- 
wood’s Magazine followed suit, with flippant insolence, in the fol- 
lowing strain: “England and France joined are strong enough 
to bind nearly all the world over to keep the peace. When Rus- 
sia is settled, France may abate her army and England her navy ; 
but we must not disarm. We must still be able to say ‘no’ to 
our lively young brother across the Atlantic, if he wants Cuba, 
or takes any other little vagary into his head.” 

Unluckily for Johannes Bull, Esq., he has quite enough to do 
to attend to his own business. If, as this sheet goes to press, we 
receive news of the fall of Sebastopol, we yet know very well 
that it is only one point gained in a desperate game, and that it 
will cost as much to hold the Crimea as to conquer it. And, 
moreover, a little less boasting would become the spokesmen of a 
nation that has so signally failed in all its efforts to subdue the 
“lively young brother” whom they address so cavalierly. In 
1775 the “lively young brother” showed himself stronger than 
his elder; and in 1812 the same vivacious young gentleman re- 
peated the lesson. Long may it be before another quarrel arises, 
and we sincerely deprecate the utterance of such menaces as those 
we have above quoted ; at least we advise the “ North British ” 
and “ Blackwood” to adopt an American custom of keeping si- 
lent till they get out of the woods. When Lord Raglan dates his 
despatches from the citadel of Sebastopol, it will be time enough 
for Johnny to talk of what he will do next. 


Traty.—The friends of liberty in this downtrodden country are 
looking up since the French troops have been withdrawn from 
Rome. Mazzini and his compeers are working hard, and there is 
hope that “something may turn up,” as Micawber says. It’s 
“heads we lose” with the patriots, if they fail. It is about time 
for Italy to be politically regenerated. The London Times don’t 
like the prospect—or republics generally and individually. Nor 
is it much to be wondered at—free principles will ever make 
trouble among monarchists. 


> 


Tue Lonpon Times.—George Gilfillan says of this world- 
renowned journal:—We are, in general, no admirers of that 
“perpetual prospectus,” that gigantic Jesuit of the press, that 
Cerberus with three heads, three tongues, and no heart ; which 
can be bribed, though not bought ; sopped, but not enticed to the 
upper air (and the Hercules to drag up this dog of darkness has 
not yet arrived). 


Wortu THINKING Or.—What more agreeable gift could a city 
friend present to a resident of the country, far or near, than a 
year’s subscription to our Pictorial? Its regular weekly visits, 
while they imparted entertainment and profitable pleasure, would, 
fifty-two times in the year, remind the receiver of the donor’s 
kindness. 

Tae Macazines.—Redding & Co. have sent us Putnam, 
Harper, Graham, Godey, and the International Magazines for the 
present month. Our country has reason for pride in these excel- 


+ 


. Earraquaxes.—They have had a couple of earthquakes at 


Portland, lately—no great shakes, to be sure, but enough to 
frighten the women and jar the crockery. 


Tue PicroriaL.—This illustrated could only be sdld at its present rates 
in consideration of the immense it enjoys all over the country.— 
Bvening Transcript, Boston. - 


Jutta Dean.—This popalar actress has turned play-wright, 
and written drama called “ Mary of Mantua.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The engraving on our last page embraces a large number of 
curious animals, delineated with great skill and spirit. No. 1 is 
the bison, which inhabits the prairies of the North American con- 
tinent in innumerable herds. No. 2 is the Wapiti ( Canadiensis ), 
the largest of the deer tribe, and often confounded with the moose. 
No. 3, the pine martin, belongs to the weasel family, which is 
found all over the world. It is destructive to domestic poultry. 
Its fur is fine and valuable. No. 4, the sable (Zibellina), is fa- 
mous for its costly fur, which is so valuable as only to be within 
reach of the wealthy. It inhabits Siberia, and its capture is diffi- 
cult and dangerous on account of the piercing cold and storms of 
the regions in which it dwells. The skins are worth from five to 
fifty dollars, according to quality. No. 5, the beaver, the archi- 
tect of the animal kingdom, is found abundantly, but not exclu- 
sively, in North America. No. 6, the European elk, a large and 
powerful animal. The skin is almost bullet proof. It is some- 
times used as a draught animal, like the reindeer. No 7, the rein- 
deer, the wealth of the Laplanders, is found throughout the arctic 
regions of Europe, Asia and America. No. 8, the otter, is an 
almost amphibious animal, is excessively rapacious, and very 
destructive to fish, of which it only eats certain dainty portions. 
No. 9, the wolf, is found in America, France, Russia and Asia. 
Although of the dog tribe, dogs are the deadly enemies of wolves. 
Ferocity, craft and cowardice are their well knowg characteristics. 
No. 10, the ibex, a native of the Alpine regions of Europe and 
Asia, is easily recognized by its magnificent horns. Nos. 11 and 
14 are the elephant seal, so called for its proboscis, and the com- 
mon phoca (seal) and young. No. 12. The walrus, or morse, in- 
habits the northern seas, and is hunted for its oil, flesh, skin and 
teeth. No. 13. The polar bear, a most formidable animal, lives 
in the arctic region, and feeds on seals, fish and even the walrus. 
Its feet are covered with hair, to enable it to keep its footing on 
the ice. Nelson nearly lost his life in an encounter with one of 
these savage animals. 


— 
SUTTER’S FORT. 

A San Francisco paper says that this venerable relic of the past 
history of California, the structure which was once the peaceful 
residence of Col. Sutter, the farmer, has now become renowned in 
history, and which, linked as it is inseparably with the prominent 
events of the last few years on the Pacific shore, has found its way 
in lithograph and letter-press to every nook and corner of the 
globe, has been razed to the ground, and is now nomore. It 
seems almost sacrilege to remove this old building, this adobe 
masterpiece of the pioneer style of architecture. But some ruth- 
less Vandals of engineers, who could discover nothing more inter- 
esting or valuable in the walls than a pile of handsome sun-dried 
bricks, tore it down and used the adobes to construct a turnpike 
across a slough. 


—— 


New Booxstore.—We would refer our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., on another page of 
the present number of our paper. It will be seen that they have 
removed from their old stand to a new store in Winter Street, and 
a splendid establishment it is. We shall have more to say of it 
in a future paper. 


Lire Insurance.—The late Arthur L. Payson, Esq., who 
died so suddenly, in this city, had a. policy upon his life for 
$10,000. The late Marshall P. Wilder, Jr., of Dorchester, who 
died a few weeks since, was insured for $5000. 

Vatuane Invention.—We refer our readers to Mr. W. B. 
Guy’s advertisement on another page relative to his invention for 
glass lining of water pipes. A matter worthy of note. 


+ 


Meprorp.—Rev. Charles Brooks is preparing a history of thi3 
town, which will be a very interesting work. ~ 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Edwin A. Lovejoy to Miss Julia A. Gor- 
don; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Cyrus 8. Lombard to Miss Hannah L. Guild; 
by Rev. Mr. Banister, Mr. John L. Gilbert to Miss Charlotte A snow; by Kev. 
Mr. Skinner, Mr. Elijah Spare, Jr., of East Cambridge, to Miss Martha Emer- 
son; by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr William Wadleigh to Miss Mary E. Fuller, of 
Medford.—At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr. Robbins. Mr. Charles L. Pook to Misa 
Hannah Ann Hamman, of Boston.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Skinner. Mr. 
John W. Chapman, of Boston; to Miss Agnes Jane Allen.—At Salem, by Rev. 
Dr. Worcester, Mr. James Kinney to Miss Mary Allen Atwood.—At Lowell, 
by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. Alvin M. Stowell to Miss Angeline Randall.—At 
Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. William F. Lent to Miss Charlotte 
C. Coggins.—At Harvard, by Rev. Mr. Dodge, George M. Howe, M.D. to Miss 
Harriet M. Howe, of Pepperell.—At West Dennis, by Rev. Mr. Barnaba, Mr. 
» stus Farris, of Dennis, to Miss Tabathy D. Kelley. of West Harwich.— 
At Pittsfield, by Rev. Mr. Starks, Mr. Henry ©. Bennett to Miss Harriet A. 
Newton.—At Worcester, by Rev Mr. Faunce, Mr. Joel B. Fuller to Mrs. Mary 
A. 8. Scott. —At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Titus, Mr. Edmund T. Harris to Miss 
Ann F. Flanders.—At New York, Sept. 24th, 1854, by Rev. Henry Anthon, at 
St. Mark’s Chureh, Mr. George M. Knight to Miss Ellen White; January 14th, 
by Rev. William Quinn, of St. Peter's Church, Mr. Peter g to Miss 


Catherine Fitzpatrick. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Isaac P. Davis, Esq., 83; Mrs. Emily Mason, wife of Mr. Francis 
Wyman. 37; Miss Mary Belcher, 89; Mr. Moses Morse, 31; Mrs. Hannah, 
wife of Mr. Mores P. Moulton, 45.—At Charlestown, Mr. Charles H. Phelps, 
36; Mr. George Washington Smith, 20; Mrs. Isabella M., wife of Mr. Thomas 
J. Elliott, 30; Mrs. Betsey Dalton, 20.—At Roxbury, Dea. Nathan Watson, 
90.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Hannah Morse, 91.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. George 
W. Parks, 43.—At Cambridge, Leonard Poster, Bsq., 68.—At Somerville, 

. Gustavus Dorr, formerly of the U. 8. army, 47.~At Lynn. Miss Susan 
Donahue, 61: Mrs. Lydia Studley, 66. 


Bedford, Widow Catherine Cook , 82.—At Kingston, Horace 
At Grafton. Mr. Ben in Heywood, 73.—At East ~~ 2% Mr. Fite 

william 3 Worcester, 35.—At Brewster, Mr. Isaac Foster, 88; Mrs. Lydia, wife 
of Mr. Nathaniel Myrick, 43.—At Chatham, Mr. Hiram T. Eldridge, 32.—At 
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ms lent and popular serials. 
—At Hingham, Mr. Ansel Pratt, 65.—At Provincetown, Solomon Rich, Esq., 
as 79.—At Duxbury, Mr. James Woodward, 70.—At Coleraine. Mr. Samuel Eddy , 
> a revolutionary soldier, 91.—At Barnstable, Timothy Reed, Baq., 61 At New 
| 
Northampton, Dr. Charles Walker, 52.—At Chester Village, Rev. Samuel R. 
: oe _ Allard.—At Jewett, Conn., Mr. James Tyler, 98.— At South Coventry, Stephen 
ee Dunham, Erq., a soldiér of the revolution, and an exemplary man, 98.—At 
Pond New York, Mr. Jonathan Richards, formerly of Cambridge, 88. : 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of 
the electric telegraph, was born in the 
neighboring city of Charlestown, April 
27,1791. He is the eldest son of the 


late Jedediah Morse, D. D., the minister 
of the first Orthodox Congregational 
Church of Charlestown, and the father 
of American geography. Professor 
Morse had an early passion for painting 
as his father had before him for geogra- 
phy. It was the desire of the father of 
the subject of this notice that he should 
follow in his steps and become a minis- 
ter; but as his son seemed determined to 
be an artist, he reluctantly consented 
that he should “ throw himself away.” 
After young Morse graduated at Yale in 
1810, o- sailed for England, under the 
charge of Allston, the painter. In Lon. 
don he became intimately acquainted 
with Leslie, and their first portraits were 
likenesses of each other. Mr. Morse 
made — ay progress in his art, so that 
in 1813 he exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy his picture of The Dying Hercules, 
of colossal size. This picture was much 
praised by the connoisseurs, and the 
plaster model which he made of the 
same subject, to assist him in his pic- 
ture, received the prize in sculpture the 
same year. With such success at the 
outset, our artist determined to contend 
for the prize in historical composition, 
offered by the academy the following 
His subject was the grand one of 

“ The Judgment of Jupiter in the case 
of Apollo, Marpessa and Idas.” The 
picture was completed in time, but the 
author was obliged to leave the country 
before the premiums were adjudged, and 
thus he failed of the prize, which, in the 
opinion of celebrated artists, he would 
otherwise have received. On his return 
to America he settled in Boston, but art 
was too little appreciated, even here, at 
that time, for him to receive the support 
deserved. He afterwards lived in 
New Hampshire, where he painted por- 
traits at fifteen dollars a head! By 
another removal, he found, in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., more encouragement in his 
profession. About the year 1822 he 
made New York his abode, where he 
found employment in painting a full 
length portrait of Lafayette, who was in 
the country at the time, for the city. It 
was shortly after that he formed an asso- 
ciation of artists, that proved to be the 
nucleus of the National Academy of 
Design, of which he was elected the first 
president. He gave, too, the first course 
of lectures ever delivered in America on 
the subject of art, before the New York Atheneum. These lec- 
tures were subsequently repeated before the Academy. In 1829 
Professor Morse visited Europe again, and remained three years. 
This was the visit that proved to be of so much importance to the 
world, for it was on his return in 1832, on board the ship Sully, 
that he made his great{discovery, that has given us the present 


to any distance instantly, and that the 
electric spark could be made a means of 
conveying and recording intelligence. 
Here was the idea, but a greater tnumph 
was the application of the theory tc prac- 
tice, which he did, after much study and 
many experiments, in New York. in 
1835, where he put in operation the 
model of his recordi electric tele- 
' graph. And it was during the year 
1837 that he felt compelled to abandon 
his business as an artist, in order to de- 
vote his time to perfecting his invention. 
It was during the same year that he filed 
his caveat at the city of Washington. 
But his work was not fully done, for we 
find him in England in 1838, to secure a 
patent there, in which he failefl through 
the influence of Wheatstone, who had 
made an inferior invention in the same 
year that Morse invented his. In 1840 
Professor Morse perfected his patent at 
Washington, and four years later there 
was a telegraph between Washington and 
Baltimore, and the first despatch that 
sed over the wires was the news that 
ames K. Polk had been nominated for 
resident by the democracy at Baltimore. 
ow the triumph of the inventor was 
complete. He had gained at once fame 
and fortune, amply repaying him for his 
long struggle in perfecting his discove 
and in securing his patent against 
pretenders. Who can conceive the joy 
that filled his breast as the news of thet 
first despatch reached his ears, and as- 
sured him that his triumph was past all 
uestion? Professor Morse resides on 
the Hudson River, at Locust Grove, in 
the suburbs of Poughkeepsie, New York. 
From an idea of his own, he has seen 
the system of telegraphing established 
over this country and erage. His sys- 
tem is generally preferred abroad to any 
other, and the time is approaching when 
all civilized nations will adopt it, Morse 
has a name now with our own Fulton 
and Whitney, and with Watt and Ark- 
wright, as an inventor. For his beauti- 
ful invention he received the first foreign 
acknowledgment from the Sultan of 
Turkey, the “order of glory,” or a di- 
loma with that name, with a decoration 
in diamonds. The king of Prussia sent 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


system of telegraphing. A gentleman on hoard had been describ- 
ing the experiments made in Paris with the electro-magnet, and 
the question arose as to the time occupicd by the fluid in passing 
through the wire, stated to be one hundred feet in length. . On 
the reply that it was instantaneous (recollecting the experiments 
of Franklin), Professor Morse suggested that’it might be carried 


him a splendid gold snuff box, contain- 
ing in its lid the Prussian gold medal of 
scientific merit. These are but speci- 
mens of the pleasant testimonials he has 
received of the value of his invention. 
As a painter, he made, while in Paris, a 
beautiful picture of the Louvre lery ; 
and he painted a large picture of the in- 
terior of our national House of Repre- 


sentatives, which passed into the hands of an English gentleman. 
He still loves his art, and we are not without hopes of seeing his 

ncil once more employed upon some work that will give him 
ered farffe. Meanwhile the name of Morse will be honored 
among the worthies who, on our own continent, have advanced 
the cause of philosophy and science. 


[For description, see page 87 } 
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ASCENT OF MT. POPOCATAPETL, MEXICO. 

An artist, now resident in Mexico, who has furnished the ac- 
peers iy sketches, thus describes his ascent of the famous 
mountain, Popocatapetl. After having climbed for about 3000 
feet the steep slope of eternal snows crown the volcano, it 
seemed to me impossible to breakfast there. The yawning lip of 
the crater, which appears to you suddenly, presents an almost 
acute angle, whose exterior side is garnished with ice and snow 
melted by the heat of the summer sun. The interior side is per- 

ndicular; in half of it, a rapid path, worn by workmen in the 

Iphur mine, d over wrecks of lava, scorie and ashes as 
far as a projection of lava which overhangs the crater. On this 
projection a sort of axle has been raised for the operation of the 
mine, and near it a hut for the workmen has been built. This 
hut resembles a dog-kennel. It is the Popocatapet! Hotel, where 
travellers can pass the night. From the windlass to the bottom 
of the crater, there are two hundred yards depth; but in descend- 
ing by the earth, you land on the slope of the sulphur mine, and 
descend on foot some hundred yards to the bottom. The human 
voice is scarcely heard from that depth to the top. This will give 
an idea of the distance which I found it impossible to measure. 
The bottom of the crater may be com to a vast cauldron 
once filled by matter in a boiling state, the foam of which had 
remained attached to the walls, and suspended over the void left 
by the cooling of substances in fusion at the last eruption. This 
foam is the solfatare. It is the sulphur mine, the subject of a very 
old lawsuit between the company which possesses and works it, 
coining gold out of brimstone, and the company which claims this 
rich property. The vacuum over which this substance hangs is 
certainly fully fused, and capable of new eruptions at any mo- 
ment, which may become a means of making a rise or fall in the 
company’s stock. In some parts of the bottom of the crater, puffs 
of vapor escape, producing reports. If you thrust a stick into 
one of the apertures, it becomes charred, which shows that the 
focus of the heat is close at hand. The sulphurous evaporation 
from these holes is suffocating ; it has sufficient power in certain 

laces to rise and show itself upon the lips of the crater. Other 
Jets, less powerful, have forced their way in other parts of the 
crater, even the highest. The upper circumference of the crater 
is full a mile and a half, but it would be impossible to make the 
circuit as with Vesuvius. The crater of Aitna alone can be com- 
pared with that of Popocatapetl, and even that wants its — 
regularity and sublimity. The picture I have just drawn of the 
interior of the crater of Popocatapetl, and which I think is the 
first ever taken, embraces the half on the Puebla side. You see 
the layers produced by various eruptions from the beginning. 
The last which borders the crater is composed of black scoriz. 
It may be twenty-five feet thick. On this last layer rests the ice, 
cut perpendicularly, and internally as green as glass ; the ice crust 


POPOUATAPLTL FROM THE HACIENDA OF LA VEGA. 


is about fifty feet thick. It is full of irregu- 
arities, crevices and asperities inaccessible 
toman. I could not get any foothold for the 
panoramic view I pro to take. You 
see nothing from above but the vapors of 
the tierra caliente, and three or four summits 
which overlook them—the peak of Orizaba, 
etc. The other half of the internal circum- 
ference, which looks on Mexico, is more pic- 
turesque on account of its chasms. You 
can start from Mexico, and reach in one 
day the rancho at the sulphur mine where 
you sleep, and next morning, at six o’clock, 
commence the ascent. is useless to at- 
tempt to climb the before sunrise, to 
enjoy the spectacle. It is five hours’ march 
from the rancho to the crater; it would be 
necessary to start at midnight, and the forest 
road, in the midst of trees overthrown by 
the tempest, as well as the passage of the 
ice, would make it a breakneck expedition. 
I do not see bow you can be at the crater 
before sunrise, without sleeping there. You 
ride for two hours on horseback through a 
wood of firs, and over volcanic cinders, as 
far as the beginning of the icc-fields. There 
horses are useless, and in to climb 
the ascent of eternal ice snow. The 
inclination of this part of the volcano is 
thirty-five degrees, and it is absolutely ter- 
rific to turn. and look down: this steep, ren- 
dered more vertical by the meliing of the 
ice, and more sensible at the lower part than 
at the height of the volcano. It forms a 
convex curve, excessively difficult to climb, 
The final ascent requires three hours—in all 
five hours from the rancho to the crater. 
You can descend the next morning, and re- 
turn the same evening to Mexico. The trip 
costs three dnys and thirty dollars, with the 
permission’ of the governor of Puebla, who 

no friend of the natural beauties of his 
country. It is a received error, that the 
tarefuction of the air impairs respiration at 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE RANCH OF POPOCATAPETL. 


the top of the volcano. The excessive fatigue produced by toil- 
ing over the ice takes away the breath, and annihilates the physi- 

strength to a degree that renders the traveller unable to step 
one foot before the other—that is all. But, having reached the 


height, and found shelter in the crater, you experience no sensible 
difficulty in the exercise of your faculties. The workmen, who 
labor fifteen days in succession in the sulphur mines, go up 
down the ice slope of which I have spoken, often twice a day, 
without losing breath. Every traveller likes to appear ex i- 
nary, and particularly wishes to incur danger. Another error 
consists in the assertion that the refraction of the snow causes 
blindness, and the first man who ascended to the top of Orizaba, 
remained four days deprived of sight ; this is section, but nothing 
more. There are entire countries in the heart of the valleys in 
the Alps, where the inhabitants live eight months in the midst of 
the most shining snow, and no one is blind. St. Bernard, the 
valleys which lead to it, the Little St. Bernard, in Savoy, and the 
Pyrenees, confirm this truth. I have lived winters in these re- 
gions, and if I am blind, it is not for want of eyesight to see it 
clearly—these are mere travellers’ tales. The time will come, and 
that before long, when ladies may make the ascent of Popocata- 
tl, as they do of Vesuvius, tna, and even Mt. Blanc, without 
ming blind. The ascent of Mt. Blanc by Chamouni, to de- 
scend into the vale of Aosta, requires travellers to journey three 
days on ice and snow, and to sleep one night in the centre of the 
European colossus. I returned without being blinded. The 
Duchess of Berry visited the Breach of Roland, and the Circus of 
Gavarry, and came back with both her eyes. I ascended Mount 
Perdu, and various mountains in Switzerland, which I have trav- 
elled over six times, and lost neither breath nor eyesight in these 
mountain trips. The interest daily felt in Popocatapetl, requires 
that the Mexican authorities should issue a general permit for 
travellers to visit it. Volcanoes, as well as earthquakes, are both 
probably the effects of the same subterranean process. There are 
certain regions to which volcanic eruptions and the movements of 
great earthquakes are confined. Volcanic vents are commonly dis- 
tributed in a linear direction. There is abundant evidence of the 
continuous action of the volcanic fires throughout the intermediate 
spaces. Convulsions of the earth, jets of carbonic acid gas, and 
the bursting forth of hot springs are among the proofs. The vol- 
canic region of the Andes is the best defined of these tracts, and 
extends from the 46th to the 27th degree of south latitude; the 
light of Villarica, one of the principal volcanoes, is never extin- 
guished, and can be seen at a distance of 150 miles. Not a year 
passes in those regions without some convulsions, and tremendous 
earthquakes occur from time to time. The great volcanic chain 
which pursues its course from south to north for several thousand 
miles, turns off in a side direction in Mexico, and is prolonged in 
a broad table land between the i8th and 20th degrees of north lati- 
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tude. Five active voleanoes cross Mexico 
from east to west, viz.—Tuxtla, Orizaba, Po- 
ocatapetl, Jorullo and Colima. Jorullo is 
orty leagues from the ocean, which shows 
that the proximity of the sea is not a neces- 
sary, though a common condition of volca- 
noes. In 1759, there was an eruption of 
this mountain, the memory of which is still 
preserved in its neighborhood. The sur- 
rounding plain was then occupied by fertile 
fields of sugar cane and indigo. In the 
month of June, hollow sounds of an alarm- 
ing nature were heard, and earthquakes suc- 
ceeded each other for two months, until, in 
September, flames rose from the ground, and 
heavy stones were projected uptwards to a 
p odigious height. Six voleanic concs, com- 
osed of scoriz and fragmentary lava, were 
‘ormed on the line of achasm which ran in 
the direction of from N. N. E. to S. S. W. 
The smallest of these cones was nearly 300 
fest in height, and Jorullo, the ceritral one, 
was elevated 1600 feet above the level of the 
sea. Another eruption of Jorullo happened 
in 1819, accompanied by an carthquake. 
This eruption covered the city of Gaanaxu- 
ao, 140 miles distant, with ashes to the 
d-pth of six inches. Throughout the globe 
it is supposed that there are about 2000 
cruptions in the course of every century. 
Subterranean changes must thercfore be go- 
ing on constantly on the grandest scale. 
Lava consists of earthy and alkaline hodics 
ejected in a state of intense ignition; and it 
is associated with vapor, explosions of hy- 
drogen gas, and with the production of nitro- 
gen; an, in short, there is every concomitant 
circumstance to lead to the conclusion that 
there exist in the bowels of the earth masscs 
of those highly inflammable bodies consti- 
tuting the bases of the earths and alkalics ; 
and these and water are the essential requi- 
sitcs for the production of the phenomena 
connected with the eruption of vo!canocs. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says that for the first 
time in five years there is a surplus of seamen, although it is not 
a large one. It is only sufficient to enable the ship to select a 
better crew than formerly. The only change in the rates of wages 
that has taken place is, that a portion of the “advance” is now 
withheld. —— A son-in-law and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers of Scotland, have gone out to minister to the wounded, 
sick and dying, at the naval hospital on the west shore of the Bos- 
phorus. —— There is an on dit that several of our first citizens 
are getting up a monster concert at the Music Hall, to which the 
price of admission will be two dollars, the proceeds to be devoted 
to alleviating the great distress among the poor of this city, and 
at which several young ladies of our “ first families” will display 
their vocal abilities in public for the first and only time. Mrs. 
Gaines is again before the courts at New Orleans, to establish her 
claim as legatee under the will of her father. —— Dr. Gideon B. 
Smith, of Baltimore, who has given much attention to the subject 
of the seventeen year locusts, says that they will appear this year 
in small numbers in various parts of Maryland, Virginia, Ohio 
and Massachusetts—about Barnstable and adjacent towns. He 
says they may now be found in those places buried a foot or two 
deep in the earth, wherever trees, shrubbery or woods grew in 
1838. —— In Philadelphia about nine thousand dollars have been 
collected in aid of the suffering poor—the churches, the banks, the 
corn exchange and the board of brokers, having each contributed 
to the fund. ——— The New Orleans Picayune of the 14th ult. 
says that the population of the Crescent City has increased rap- 
idly of late, every boat and steamer bringing with it crowds of 
passengers. The hotels were well filled, the places of amusement 
abundantly patronized, and business was improving. —— The 
United States government have contracted with the American 
Brass Tube Works of this city for the manufacture of brass boiler 
tubes for the steam frigate “Minnesota,” now building at the 
Washington Navy Yard. ——A farmer of Newton, L.I., was 
waited upon recently by a parcel of men and boys, who summoned 
him to deliver to them some of the fruits of his farm for ‘‘ the poor 
of New York.” He opened his cellar-door, telling them to “be 
merciful,” when they took out two wagon loads of pork, potatoes, 
carrots, cabbages, etc., and started for the city. Vermont mar- 
ble is used by artists throughout the country, and is second in 
quality to none upon this side of the Atlantic. —— The appropria- 
tion for schools in Charlestown last year was $28,000. The 
amount asked this year by the school committee is $34,166. The 
increase for the present year is required by an increase of the cur- 
rent expenses, and a deficit of the last vear of $2921. The 
Emperor of Austria has nominated the Emperor Napoleon III. a 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Esprit. Detachments of the 
Imperial Guard, to the number of twelve hundred men, are 
about to proceed to the Crimea, in order to form, with selections 
from the troops already there, four battalions d’elite. The 
railroad bridge across the Susquehanna, on the line betwecn Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, is a very formidable and expensive un- 
dertaking. It will require a year and a half from the present 
time to complete it.——A cargo of guano has lately arrived at 
Richmond, Va. The Post says the captain of the vessel obtained 
it from an island he never visited before, but refuses to give any 


farther information. — Private letters from English governesses | 


in Russia state that it has been intimated from high quarters 
that it is desirable for them to return immediately to their own 
country. The cause of this measure is said to be, that the Czar 
thinks that, as the war will reduce a great many wealthy persons 
to poverty, their daughters ought to find employment open to 
them. —— Among the curiosities which will be sent from Austra- 
lia to the Paris Exhibition is part of the trunk of a gum-tree, now 
growing at Botany Bay, on which the great navigator, La Pe- 
rouse carved his name when he anchored off that part of the 


coast. 


A pvorxtep Prayer.—A chaplain out west praying for the 
members of a legislature at the close of a session, said, with more 
fervor than consideration for the feelings of his auditors, “ Hasten 
them to their homes, where they may direct their attention to 
good works and general usefulness among their families and 
neighbors. May the people resolve to keep them there, and in 
future elect men of sound morals and temperate habits, so that 
good may hereafter result from legislation ; save the good people 
of this State from disgrace, which must follow if the same crowd 
should again come here to make laws.” 

De Soro rue Spanxisu Danxcer.—This brilliant artiste, who 
not long since closed an engagement at the Boston Theatre, is a 
finished artiste. Pleasing in face and figure, she is light as a 
fawn and lithe as a panther. Her wild and passionate national 
dances, such as the “‘ Bolero,” “Jaleo de Xeres,” “ Manola,” and 
“‘Cachucha ” are rendered with a fire and freedom of which only 
a daughter of Spain is capable. She is an admirable timeist, and 
the coquettish grace with which she handles the castanets is truly 
admirable. 


Lovis Napoteon.—This successful adventurer’ wont “go to 
London to see the Queen,” like the pussy-cat in the nursery 
rhyme. Cause why—in 1848 he volunteered to act as a special 
constable to aid in putting down the Chartists, and he fears they 
may serve him as the brewers did the butcher Haynau. 


Tue Parx, New Yorx.—There is talk of selling the Park, 
in New York city, to the general government, for the erechon of 
a post office, and the plan elicits much opposition. The popular 
lungs of a city should never be choked up. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The estate on which Delmonico’s Hotel, New York, is situated 
was sold a short time since for $111,000. 


The Detroit Tribune gives the number of Mormons on the 
Mormon Island at 4971, and they all reside in 240 houses. 

The surface of the water of Lake Erie at Cleveland is seventy- 
six feet below the surface of low water in the Qhio river at 
Wellsville. 

It is estimated that the loss on sour flour and damaged corn in 
the United States equals the sum of five millions of dollars 
annually. 


In Baltimore, recently, a little child fell into a large kettle of 
boiling water, during the absence of its mother, and was literally 
boiled to death. 

It is said that more money is spent in the United States for 
cigars than for common schools. Such facts as this contain much 
of the secret of hard times. 


Ten thousand three hundred pounds have been subscribed to- 
ward the erection of a new Episcopal diocese in Western Canada ; 
twelve thousand pounds being the sum required. 

Thomas H. Keefe, of Middletown, Conn., while skating on the 
Connecticut River, opposite Cornwall, a short time since, plunged 
into an open glade and was drowned. 

It is confidently stated that the net proceeds of the recent char- 
ity ball in New York will amount to upwards of $4000. People 
are very charitable when charity and pleasure walk together. 

Mrs. Mary Furnix, wife of Thomas Furnix, of Troy, disap- 

on Tuesday weck, and her husband has been arrested on 
suspicion of thrusting her through the ice in the river. 

Mr. Benjamin Haywood, of Grafton, committed suicide late- 
ly by cutting his throat with a razor. Mr. H. had been ill for 
several months and confined to his bed most of the time. He was 
seventy-two years of age. 

The cholera is raging in Caraceas, and a letter dated December 
16, states that one tenth of the inhabitants had fallen victims to 
the disease. In Cumana, a city of six thousand inhabitants, 
eight hundred had died. 

A few weeks since, Mrs. Julia, wife of Mr. Lewis Phinney, of 
Cotuit Port, committed suicide by drowning. Mrs. P. was an 
amiable woman, and much esteemed in the community in which 
she resided. 

One hundred fifty boxes, each containing fifteen gallons—in the 
aggregate"2250 gallons—of fresh oysters, destined for the popu- 
lous shores of Lake Erie, are shipped by every steamer from Nor- 
folk for New York. 

Last month three fine rounds of beef, cut from oxen fed by 
Prince Albert, at the model farm in Windsor Park, were sent 0 
to the Crimea, by order of her majesty, for Lord Raglan, General 
Canrobert, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The total supply of anthracite coal from all the different coal 
regions in Pennsylvania, since the commencement of the trade in 
1820, amounts to 48,907,860 tons, of which the Schuylkill region 
furnished 25,190,604 tons. 

The Charlottesville Jeffersonian says a young lady in that place 
has a pet pigeon, which dances very gracefully whenever she plays 
on the harp, and when the music ceases it will jump up and pull 
the harp strings itself. 

Connecticut has twenty-eight clock factories, employs 5279 
hands in the manufacture, has $1,000,000 invested, and makes 
annually 760,000 clocks. One-fourth of these time-keepers find 
a market in England. 

St. Paul and St. Anthony have increased the past year in pop- 
ulation beyond all precedents. An elegant suspension bridge has 
been erected over the Mississippi at St. Anthony, to connect them 
with Mineapolis on the opposite side of the river. 

The late graduation law of Congress seems to have stimulated 
the business of land entries to a fever heat. Over one hundred 
thousand acres of the public domain in Missouri were entered at 
the land office in St. Louis, during the month of December last. 

It appears by a parliamentary paper that up to October 10, 1854, 
the war with Russia had cost over twenty-one millions sterling— 
viz., army, £7,060,882; navy, £10,057,765; ordnance, £3,690,- 
890; additional expenses, £220,000. Since October the cost has 
increased. 


A family of German emigrants recently arrived at- St. Louis , 


from New Orleans, consisting of father, mother and seven chil- 
dren. Between the hours of five and seven o’clock in the after- 
noon, shortly after their arrival, every one of the children sickened 
and died, of cholera. 


There are in the Auburn Prison, New York, 732 prisoners ; in 
the Sing Sing prison, 1041 ; and in the Clinton prison, 220 ; total, 
1994. The aggregate amount of productive earnings for the fis- 
cal year ending Sept. 30, 1854, was $180,567 69—expenditures for 
the same period, $269,648 81. 

Charles Carpenter, of Kelley’s Island, from a single acre of 
grapes, last season, expressed 808 gallons of juice, making 700 
gallons of wine. Beside thiz, he sold $100 worth of grapes, and 
his family and fifteen hands ate all they chose during the season. 
The single acre yielded at least $1200. 

M. C. Richards Weld, a London barrister, is preparing for pub- 
lication a life of his uncle, Sir John Franklin, embracing his early 
naval career, which was chequered by many remarkable events, 
and his various Arctic expeditions, with the measures taken to 
search for his last unfortunate expedition. 

A writer in the Tribune states that a New York gentleman has 
discovered a new species of light, equal in quality to gas light, 
and superior to it, inasmuch as it will be cheaper, portable, and 
not easily put out of repair. The inventor thinks it may be made 
to warm houses, cook dinners and propel steam engines. 


not only upon that day, 

Five o , who had been placed in charge of a lady yw J 
at Maspeth, L. I., were suffocated some nights ago under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: They were all put to bed in one room, by 
a demestic, who, in order to make them more comfortable, kindled 
a coal fire in a stove, and closed the room tightly. The coal gas 
and the impure air suffocated all five of the sleepers. 

The Manchester, New Hampshire, Mirror, says it is understood 
that Hon. J. McK. Wilkins has left his property by will in the 
following manner: $12,000 to his relatives ; $1000 to two benev- 
olent societies in New York, $500 to each; the remainder of it, 
about $35,000, to a state reform school in New Hampshire, pro- 
vided it shall go into operation in five years ; otherwise to the two 


Foreign Items. 


A letter from Berlin states that the French government is buy- 
ing up most of the stocks of wine in the Moselle for the army.. 


Fourteen hundred and twelve eminent artisans of Prussia have 
entered their names upon the roll at Berlin, as exhibitors in the 
industrial exhibition soon to be opened at Paris. 


A vast project has been started in Australia. It looks to the 
construction of a railway 1000 miles in length, to connect the 
three colonies of South Australia, Victoria and Sydney. 

The Russian government has issued orders to its agents to en- 
gage as many rifle gunmakers as ible in Germany and Bel- 
gium, and to forward them to the imperial arms factories at Tula 
and elsewhere. 

Rev. Dr. Martin Joseph Roult the venerable President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, died December 22d, after a few days 
illness. He was in his 100th year, and had held the presidency 
of this college 63 years, having been elected in 1791. 

It is said that an Englishman named Palmer, has invented a 
ball for guns and cannon, which will expand to six times its orig- 
inal diameter after its discharge, and cut, wound and lacerate to 
kill, The velocity of the ball is not perceptibly affected by the 
expansion. 

The London Times perseveres in its attacks upon the present 
war administration. In an article on the 5th ult., it remarks 
that the art of managing great armies, and carrying on war on a 
scale befitting the dignity of a first-rate power seems to be lost 
in England, and to survive only in the golden East. 

A special military commission has by order of the Sultan, in- 
vestigated the charges against the two generals who commanded 
the Turkish batteries which were lost at Balaklava, and having 
found them to be well grounded, sentenced Soliman Pasha and 
Hamet Bey to degradation and seven years’ hard labor. 

Two merchants of Lyons, both capital players at dominoes, 
agreed a few days ago to play for a certain time, the first stake 
being for five francs, and the stakes being doubled at every game. 
Chance constantly favored one of the players, so that he won 
fourteen times in succession, and the sum he gained was not less 
than 40,960 francs. . 


> 


Sands of Gold. 


-»»+ Love mocks all sorrows but its pwn, and damps each joy 
he does not yield.—LZady Dacre. 

.... Ingratitude is a kind of mental weakness. I have never 
seen an able man who was ungrateful.— Goethe. 


..++ Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called conscience.— Washington. 


.... This world of ours is like a fair bell with a crack in it; 
it keeps on clanging, but does not ring.— 

...» No preacher is listened to but time; which gives us the 
same train and turn of thought, that elder people have tried in 
vain to put into our heads.—Swi/t. 


+++. The various passions and motives, by which men are in- 
fluenced, are concomitants of fallibility, and are engrafted into 
our nature.— Washington. 


..+. I forget whether advice be among the lost things which 
Ariosto says are to be found in the moon: that, and time ought 
to have been there. —Swi/t. 


.... In fashionable circles, general satire, which attacks the 
fault rather than the person, is unwelcome; while that which 
attacks the person and spares the fault, is always acceptable.— 
Jean Paul. 


.... How difficult it is, with the very best intentions, for a 
woman who lives in the world to steer entirely clear of suspicion 
or misinterpretation, unless there exists between her and her hus- 
band a frank and cordial understanding.—Lady Dacre. 


..++ Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, else a man 
cannot keep up his dignity. In gluttony there must be eating, in 
drunkenness there must be drinking: "tis not the eating, or ’tis 
not the drinking that is to be blamed, but the exeess. So in 
pride.— Selden. 

.-++ Idolatry is a man’s own thought, not in the opinion of 
another. Put acase—I bow to the altar, why am I guilty of 
idolatry? Because a stander-by thinks so? I am sure I do not 
believe the altar to be God ; and the God I worship may be bowed 
to in all places and at all times.—Selden. 


Joker's Budget. 


If mahogany wood will make a nice table stand, what will 
make one fall? 

The man who “ barely escaped with his life,” has been discard- 
ed by the modest young lady. 

Sherry cobblers are now called “ liquified cordwainers.”” The 
age is certainly getting refined. 

Why is a certain western city like a man trundling a barrow 
on a steamboat ¢ Because it is Wheel—g on the Ohio. 

The poor fellow who “couldn’t hold his own,” has got himself 
into a worse difficulty by trying to keep another’s. : 

When a young lady offers to hem a cambric handkerchief for 
a rich bachelor, she means to sow in order that she may reap. 

The fellow who “ broke loose,” has gone into partnership with 
the one that “broke the news,” and the yanticipate doing a smashing 
business. 

A woman has suggested, that when men break their hearts, it 
is all the same as when a lobster breaks one of his claws—another 
sprouting immediately, and growing in its place. 

* We have a span of horses at our house that su them- 
selves without any expense to any one.” ‘ Why! how’s that ?” 
“ Simple enough—one is a saw horse and the other is a clothes 
horse.” 


“Can you tell me,” asked a pundit, “ why a conundrum that 
nobody can guess is like a ghost?” “Shall I tell you now or next 
month?” “Now, if you please.” “ Well, sir, sooner or later, 
everybody must give it up.” 

An English judge recently gave it as his opinion that the priu- 
ciple of “no cure, no pay,” is very improper in the legal profes- 
sion; of course then the reverse, or “no pay, no cure,” should 
hold good in the clerical. 

The Gazette thus hits off the winter style of coats : ‘ We notice 
that our youn® men are now adopting habits of economy. We 
note with pleasure that they wear their fathers’ old coats. They 
are perhaps a little longer, but it saves money.” ; 


— 
| 
| 
| Mayor Wood has issued his ultimatum to the liquor sellers of 
New York. He says to them, “If your shops are open, or you 
again sell liquors upon Sunday, I shall resort to every legal means 
: at my command to close your establishments for the sale of liquor, | 
| 
evolent socicties. | 


BALLOU'S PICTURIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS, One page only © of 
ae s is devoted to advertisements. The im 
tion of the PicroniaL (being over one haw 
dred A copies weekly), J a — of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to Another fact 
which enhances the value as an 
stroyed a being read, being regularly bound up a 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being p 
on the inside of the paper), becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Teams ror Apv Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without cau Getongth or the continuance of 
the same. Terms. cash on receipt of the advertisement. 
Me must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
of their publication, as our edition is so 
fourteen days je ting. Address, post- 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. MASS., 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their friends and 

, the public, that they have leased the building No. 

13 W inten Srreet, and have refitted it throughout for 

their business. They have opened upon the first floor a 

Retail Department, where purchasers y will find all the 

STANDARD BOOKS, as well as the more recent publica- 

tions. The trade will be supplied. as heretofore, from the 
Wholesale Rooms, im the stories above. 

Booksellers, Librarians and Teachers are invited to ex- 

amine this Stock, which is believed to offer advantages to 


among their recent publ 
IDA MAY. A Brilliant Story of Southern Life. 
SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 
BY MRS. A. B. STOWE. 
THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY. 
BY DR. HITCHCOCK. 
THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. 
By the same author. 
MERRIVALE, his X mark. 
BY PAUL CREYTON. 
SARGENT’S EDITIONS OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
THE CONFLICT OF AGES. 
BY DR. BEECHER. 

WAYLAND'S LIFE OF JUDSON. the Missionary. 
WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SARGENT’S SERIES OF STANDARD READERS. 
Catalogues of P. 8. & Co.'s Publications furnished eoense 

application, post-paid. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING NOVEL AND NEW! 


A VALENTINE SUPPLEMENT to Picroriat, 
designed for Fesruary price only fire cents. 


FORMING A VALENTINE FOR EVERYBODY. 


Suitable for a gentleman to send toa lady, or a lady to 
a gentleman ; and being entirely devoted to original illus- 
trations appropriate to the day, and full of original reading 
matter, in prose and verse, relative to good St. Valentine. 

(>> For sale at all the periodical depots. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the office of BaLiovu’s 
PictortAL, shall receive twenty-five copies of the SupPie- 


MENT by return of mail. 
M. M. BALLOU, Pustisner, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


NEW AND VALUABLE INVENTION. 


WILLIAM B. GUY, 
PATENTEE FOR LINING PIPES WITH GLASS. 
DESIDERATUM | needed, as the oxidation 
of iron or lead. prod: by the action of water on 
wobealinee pipes, renders the water very injurious and 
up 
Also, ieventer of 0 Glas Strainer for the bottom of wells 
and springs, which cannot fail to come into general use. 
Also, several new patterns of Pumps, which will be put 
order. Call and examine 
b 3 85 SUDBURY STREET. BOSTON. 


ELECTROTYPER. 

THE ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
J. W. WILCOX, 152 WASHINGTON 5rT., 
BOSTON. 

TS undersigned being the originator of the art of 

Electrotyping, as — to ) the production of print- 
ing material, feels great in is 
claims to the public patronage, realizing ‘that with long 
experience as a practical workman, he is abundantly 
qualified to — the nearest approach to perfection in 
his peculiar business. He would also embrace the present 
Opportunity to acknowledge the liberal and increasing 
end he expresses his thanks 

r 


and publishers - respectfully requested 
and examine specimens of work, of every variety 
adapted to their wants in eeeeer” 


J. W. WILCOX, 
feb 10 No. 152 Washington Street. 
H. SPALDING, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PORTER’S BURNING PLUID. 
ALSO, SUPERIOR CAMPHENE AND ALCOHOL. 
FLUID CHANDELIERS AND LAMPS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Nos. 8 anp 9 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. f10 


SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUGSEY & CO. 
Publishers, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
STANDARD, SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL, LAW, 
MEDICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


MARTIN 


0. L. SANBORN. 
EZRA CARTER, JR., Nos. 25 anp 29 
THOMAS H: BAZIN, 3t feb 3 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


OPFPICE DESES AND TABLES 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


8. WALES, Jr., 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 26TH. 
ROOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM. 
AVoeal Class Book for Female Semisaries, Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By G. F. Root. 


HIS new work is now ready. It is, in many res pecta, 
similar in its general plan to the * Academy Vocal- 
ist,” first published a few years since by the same author, | 
which has met with more general acceptance in the insti- | 
tutions for which it was designed, than any similar work. 
The Mustcat ALpum is intended as a complete vocal text 
book for higher schools and academies. The Elementary 
Instructions, Solfeggios and Rounds: together with the 
Ifymns. Anthems and Chants, are taken. by permission, 
from *‘ The Hallelujah,” Mr. Lowell Mason’s new work, 
which, in the few months since its publication, has proved 
more popular, and hada more extensive sale. than any 
other music book ever published in America. They form, 
undoubtedly, the most complete, progressive and philo- 
sophical course of elementary musical instruction which 
this distinguished author has yet issued. 

The Mvsica. ALsum also contains a large number and 
variety of secular music, consisting of Songs for one, two 
and three parta, Glees, Rounds, Duets, Trios, ete,, selected 
from the best authors, or original. No pieces which are 
included in the “‘ Academy Vocalist” are included in the 
Mosicat ALBum; the intention being to furnish an entirely 
new work. It is believed that, in its de t. it will 
prove the most useful and attractive book yet published. 

Retail price, 62 1-2 cents, on receipt of which we will 
send a copy by mail, post-paid, to any address desired. 

In press, and will be ready in a few weeks, 


THE YOUNG SHAWM. 
A New Juventte Mcsic Boox. By Wm. B. Brapsury. 
PRICE 38 CENTS. 


BROTHERS, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


Published by 
feb 10 2t 


BUSINESS CARDS. 
Se Machines. 


J. B. NICHOLS & Co., 33 Hanover Street. 


Gentlemen’s Goods. 
IVORY GOULD, No. 159 Hanover Street. 
Purniture, Feathers and Upholstery Goods. 
I. 8. ALLEN & Co., 124 and 126 Hanover Street. 


Watchmaker and Jeweller. 
E. B. HORN, No. 18 Hanover Street. 


Canton Tea Co. 
CROSBY & ATWOOD, No. 153 Hanover Street. 
Carpet Warehouse. 
BALLARD & PRINCE, 7 and 9 Bromfield Street. 
Iron Safe Warehouse. 
JOHN E. WILDER, 25 Merchants’ Row. 


Ornamental and Fancy Painting. 
¥. C. STROMBERG & Co., 210 Hanover Street. 


For and Domestic Fruits. 
N. D. V. TAYLOR & Co, 13 and 15 Merchants’ Row. 


Drugs, Medicines and Chemicals. 
WM. B. LITTLE, corner of Hanover and Salem Streets. 


French China and Crockery. 
JOSEPH H. BANCROFT, 121 Hanover Street. 
Ready-Made 
BABSON & DEACON, 4, 5,6 and7 Faneuil Hall Building. 
Fancy Goods and Toys. 
HORACE PARTRIDGE, 107 Ilanover Street. 


Gas Pipes and Fixtures. 
N. W. TURNER, 23 and 25 Bromfield Street. 


Smiths’ Work and Machinery. 
DODGE, GILBERT & Co., 106 State Street. 


VALENTINES! 
Brilliant and Leautiful, Chaste and Elegant, 


COMIC AND HUMOROUS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
OF STYLES AND QUALITIES TO SUIT ALL, 
From 1 cent to $25 each. 
E offer to Valentine Dealers this season the most 
extensive and elegant stock of Home and ImporteD 
VALENTINES ever Offered for sale in this country. Our 
stock is all fresh and new, both in style and material. 

To suit dealers, we put up packages of 5, 10, 15 and 20 
doliars-worth and upward, wel) assorted, including En- 
velopes, ete. 

Orders from any and all sections of the country 
mail or express, with cash accompanying, will pe 
prompt and careful attention. 

G. W. COTTRELL & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
36 Boston. feb 10 


CAMPBELL, 
DAGUERREAN ARTIST, 
145 Hanover, corner of Court Street, 
BOSTON, 


The arrangement of light at this Gallery is upon a new 
and scientific principle (not used in any other Room 
con- 


THE BOSTON ‘Post, 
THE PRESS AND POST, 


AND 
THE BOSTON STATESMAN AND 
WEEKLY POST, FOR 1855. 


Tire Terms of our Journals for the 
For the DAILY POST, $8; for AND 
POST, semi-weekly (Tuesdays and Fridays), $4: and for 
the STATESMAN "AND WEEKLY POST Saturdays), $2. 
These papers have been published io Boston during the 
last twenty years, and have steadily i d in 
favor. Their range of subscription is exceeded in extent 
and aggregate by no paper in the New England States. 

They are edited by G. Greens and Ricnasp 
Froratnenam, Jn., and employ a large and competent 
corps of assistant editors, reporters and correspondents. 
Neither labor nor expense is spared to make their columns 
valuable and interesting. 

Their reading matter is arranged in the most careful 
and systematic manner. In ite variety may be feund the 
source of the success which the Post has enjoyed, and, we 
flatter ourselves, merited. In the editorial department, 

t of ce i foreign and from different 
parts of the U nion, the condensed news paragraphs, the 
reports of home matters, lectures and entertainments, the 
thorough and accurate marine information, the daily 
financial and monetary remarks and weekly reviews, the 
gleanings from London Pictorials and European publica- 
tions, the political records, musical notices, humorous 
and epigrammatic matter, and poetical contributions, 
which make up the daily issue of the Post, the reader 
may gratify every desire, whether for amusement or infor- 
mation. The “first side” of the paper is a daily recur- 
rence of spicy variety, selected and original, designed to 
meet every taste. 

Their advertising columns embrace an almost entire 
synopsis of the business of New England; and from that 
department alone can be obtained a correct impression of 
the character of trade, its facilities, and its operations; 
while the financial editorials give an accurate view of 
passing events in the commercial world. 

The PRESS AND POST is made from the Damy, and 
published Tuesdays and Fridays. It is handsomely printed 
on fine paper, in clear type, and the price is #4 a year. 

The BOSTON STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST al- 
ready enjoys a very large circulation; and its rapidly in- 
creasing list attests the preference which the public enter- 
tains for it. Its contents form a history of every week; 
foreign news in detail, domestic information, agricultural 
items, commercial and monetary articles, statements of 
trade, of the weather, of crops, etc.; accounts of meet- 
ings, of political records, news of every description, poe- 
try, pleasant reading matter, humorous items, epigrams ; 
in fact, a thoroughly furnished general Newspaper—a 
brief and comprehensive history—a vehicle for every spe- 
cies of useful and entertaining information. The States- 
MAN is published at the rate of two dollars a year for sub- 
scription. CLuBs. taking ten or more copies in one pack- 
age, will be furnished at a liberal discount. 


These journals are carefully conducted, and, as our pat- 
ronage proves, in accordance with the public want. They 
are edited in a faith in democratic principles, but in a 
spirit of forbearance and conciliation towards all parties. 
As advertising mediums they are unsurpassed; penetrat- 
ing, as they do, into such a variety of households scat- 
tered over the whole Union, and read as they are by all 
classes of the community, they furnish an opportunity for 
the diffusion of information which can scareely be obtained 
elsewhere. BEALS, GREENE « co 

feb 10 19 and 21 Water Street, Boston 


UNITED STATES CLUB AGENCY. 
HE undersigned having made arrangements with the 
publishers. offer to furnish any two of the following 
publications for #3 00, being a discount of twenty-five per 
cent. from the price per single copy : 

Bostoxn—The American Union, Olive Branch, Weekly 
Traveller, Weekly Telegraph, Star-Spangled Banner, Yan- 
kee Privateer, American Patriot, Know Nothing and 
American Crusader. 

New Yorx—The Scientific American, Home Journal 
and the Weekly Tribune. 

Rocuester, N. ¥.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 

PHILA DELPHIA—MecMakin’s Weekly Courier, Saturday 
Evening Post, Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine, and 
Arthur's Home Magazine. 

Also either of the above, and one copy of either of the 
following #8 00 magazines for 33 50: 

Patta.—Godey’s Lady's Book, Graham’s Magazine. 

New Yorx—Harper’s New Monthly. 

Any two of the $3 Monthlies for $4. 

Any one of the Monthlies and two of the Weeklies, for 85. 

Any twoof the Monthlies and one of the W: eeklies, 85 50. 

Any one of the Weeklies. and either*of the following $1 
publications—Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ ne, The 
(Monthly) Schoolmate, The Phrenological Journal, The 
Water Cure Journal —for $2 25. 

Also, Ballou’s Weekly Pictorial Drawing-Room _ 

nion, and either of the $2 Weeklies for rs 75, or 

ictorial and one of the Monthlies for #4 25 

Publications will be sent to different addresses and to 
different post-offices, if desired by those getting up the 
clubs, and additions to clubs of single subseriptions will 
be taken at club rates, viz., $2 for the Monthlies, $1 50 
for the Weeklies. 

Single subscriptions received for the Magazines at $3; 

and for the papers at $2 = annum—$} for six months. 

We warrant the reception regularly of all publications 
subscribed for to us. 

N.B. All publications will be forwarded from the dif-- 
ferent offices of publication. Terms— cash in advance. 

Postage Stamps may be sent for fractional parts of a 
dollar. 

Specimen copies of any of the papers on our list sent, if 


required. 
All publications discontinued at the expiration of the 
time paid for. 


Postmasters are respectfully requested to act as agents. 
Address A.NORRIS&Co.,  . 
feb 10 Olive Branch Office, Boston. 


Mee MELODEONS, manufactured by MASON 
& HAMLIN. The attention of the musical — 
is invited to the newly imp 1 Mope. Met 
by us. We believe them to be unsurpassed in all the - 
sential points pertaining to a good instrument, especially 
in regard to equality, power and sweetness of tone, per- 
Section of (— promptness of action, and beauty of 
. Our prices are from $60 to $175, according to the 
size and style of the instrament. Recommendations from 
Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. Root. L. H. 
Southard, Edwin Bruce. Silas A. Bancroft, and many 
other distinguished musicians. may be seen at our ware- 
rooms. The opinion of the above gentlemen gives them a 
decided preference to all other Melodeons. ‘ulars con- 
taining full descriptions of the ‘- Model Melodeons.” will 
be sent to any post-office by addressing the undersi: 
MASUN & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
HENRY MASON, (Directly in front of the Jail), 
EMMONS HAMLIN. tf jan 


tf REFERENCE, “ BatLou’s jan 20 in the city). Possessing such facilities, I feel 
a fident I can please most fastidious with 
“YE CONSTABEL.” single Miniatures or Groups of any size. 
Ye constabel a daughter had, >> Daguerreotypes cleanell and made to look as well 
a. 
es, ye were on 
‘And ye maiden could not rest.’ LINCOLN & FOSS, 
(To BE CONTINUED. ] , Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
; RY AND SILVER W. 
ERSONS wanted in every part of the country to sell 
oe and Picrornian Wonxs. For (Opposite Old State House, Boston.) 
address, -paid, ROBERT SEARS, 181 William | A. ©. Urcouy. CHARLES M. FOSS. 
Street, New ton t' 10 feb 3 3t 
Bw D OF O ECONOMISTS. Dassses. ere 
We sell of our ill GantLemen’s Coats, PantaLoonsand Vests are dyed 


d journal 
oy il again at 80 that 
handsome profit is realized 
this office, by letter, post-paid. 


at the MALDEN DYE HOUSE, corner of Court and 


ver Streets, Boston. 
N. B. White Crape and Cashmere Shawis cleansed in 
the best manner. tf feb 10 


ALLOU’S PICTORIAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 

A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is 
the agent for Batiou’s Prcroriat, for that city. He will 
receive subscriptions for single copies, or supply the Pic- 
TORIAL in quantity to dealers, on reasonable terms. 
sons can subscribe by the 116 Chestnut Street, 
and have the paper regularly left their residences in 
the city. feb 10 


ATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES,.—The subscriber 
continues to manufacture for sale his Patsnt Caam- 
Pion Sarg, with Hall’s Patent Powder- Proof Lock, both 
having received separate medals at the World’s Fair, Lon- 
don, in 1851. and in New York, in 1853 and 54. Depot, 
— corner of Water and Pine Streets. New York. 
feb 


SILAS C. HERRING. 


PETRIDGE & co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE COQUETTE: 
THE HISTORY OF ELIZA WHARTON. 


A NOVEL FOUNDED ON FACT. 
BY A LADY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘With an Historica) Preface, a Memoir of the Author, and 
a beautiful Stee] Engraving of 


ELIZA WHARTON 


THE T1-STARRED VICTIM OF HER ARIBTOCRATIC COUSIN. 


“The most remarkable feature of whose character,” 
says his Biographer, was bie unbrilled licentiousness.” 

In the Historical Preface, the real names of the princi- 
pal actors in this most affecting and lamentable drama 
are, for the first time, given to the public by the daughter 
of the Author, who possessed peculiar means to ascertain 
the Facts. Many of the actors occupied the highest 
places at the Bar and in the Pulpit. 

The work is elegantly bound in gilt— price $1. 

FETRIDGE CO., 


3 and 5 State, 72 and 74 Washington ae 
BOSTON. 


le - SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, large logs and 
clear—a very nice article; price, one hundred and ten 
dollars. A good chance for engravers and designers to sup- 
ply themselves. Address A. B.. this office. He jD 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Notes or 


A TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satifaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor's sketehes of Si ciety and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

{7 Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
ath eenta; in cloth, 75 cents. Iliustrated. 

LLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mase. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


BatLou’s DottaR Montaty Macazine is a work con- 
taining one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter 
in each nuns ber—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hun- 
dred pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter 
yearly, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading 
for the million, and at a price which al) can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our 
best writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and ha- 
mor, and a miscellaneous compound of the notable events 
of the times in both hemispheres, forming an agreeable 
companion fora leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at 
home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us tirenty subscribers with the money 
shall receive the trenty-first copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first seven volumes of the PicroriaL, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments m the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in al) parts of the 
globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price $3 per volume’ 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL ) 

This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns ‘kre devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
ilustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
nent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
a paper entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world. of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world. both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one 
subseribers, 


“ 


Any person sending us sixteen subseribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the serentcenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of the FLAG or ovr UNIoN, and one copy 
of BaLLou’s PicroriaL, together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


The of our inion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and hamor, 

rose and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
S for the paper. In polities, and on al) sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home cirele. 

It contains the foreign and domestie news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THE mam- 
MorH 3128, for the instroction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an or:ginal paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly pape rin the Union, 
with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pic 
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‘0., 56 treet, Chicago, Liinois ; Samuel Ringgold, 
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